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esting. There can be nothing but admiration for the manner in which the task 
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Literary Supplement. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 
REPLIES TO ALFRED NOYES’S ARTICLE, “BUNYAN: A REVALUATION.” 


EDITORIAL : 
‘* Ay, me, what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron!” 

sings Hudibras, but cold iron is not the only source of 
trouble, and one 
anticipated that 
perils of a sort 
would await any 
man who meddled 
with the fame of 
an author the 
public had taken 
so much to its 
heart as it has 
taken John 
Bunyan. The 
article by 
Mr. Alfred Noyes 
in our October 
issue, “ Bunyan: 
Revaluation,” 
has caused some- 
thing of a sensa- 
tion. It was 
widely quoted in 
the British Press ; 
extracts were 
cabled to 
American papers 
by their corre- 
spondents in this 
country, and an 
American maga- 
zine thereupon 
arranged to 
republish it in its 
entirety. For a 
week Mr. Noyes 
was kept busy 
with calls at his 
door and on the 
telephone from 
newspaper 
offices; but he 
had said in our 
pages all he wished to say on the subject. His unusual 
interpretation of Bunyan being well worth serious con- 
sideration, we sent extracts, and, as soon as it was ready, 
copies of the October BookMAN containing the article, to 
a number of distinguished writers and leaders in religion, 
inviting their opinions on Mr. Noyes’s very candid and 
challenging criticism, and we now publish the replies 
they have been kind enough to contribute to this 


From the painting by Thomas Sadlerin N.P.G., London, 


symposium. Meanwhile, interviews with prominent per- 
sonalities and leading articles on Mr. Noyes’s heresy 
have been appearing in many newspapers, and with 
two exceptions these have been in the right debating 
spirit—out- 
spoken but not 
acrimonious ; for 
very few of us 
are so lacking in 
modesty as to 
regard any 
opinion that 
differs from our 
own as something 
in the nature of a 
personal affront. 
To quote great 
critics in support 
of yourself proves 
only that, on the 
matter in hand, 
you agree with 
them; when, on 
some other 
matter, you do 
not agree with 
them, you do not 
value them so 
highly and would 
not, I jhope, 
meekly submit to 
their judgments. 
The worst of 
those two excep- 
tions was an 
article written by 
a well-known 
journalist, w h‘o 
began by declar- 
ing, with staccato 
extravagance, 
that Mr. Noyes 
lacks the very 
elements of 
imagination, 
narrative art, and other qualities (which he, at least, 
has not merely talked about but used to notable pur- 
pose in his poems and essays), and ended by proclaiming 
that “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ will be saluted as an 
immortal masterpiece when Mr. Noyes as a minor poet 
has been utterly forgotten.’”” Now this is the very ~ 
negation of criticism ; since all Bunyan’s critics—even 
the wisest and most eulogistic—will be forgotten before 


John Bunyan 
at the age of 56. 
The only portrait painted from life. 
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Bunyan is forgotten, are we to assume that their 
criticism is useless? And to depreciate Mr. Noyes’s 
gifts and prophesy what is going to happen to him as a 
poet has no bearing whatever on the points at issue, but 
is amusingly reminiscent of the irrelevant comments of 
Mr. F.’s Aunt who, when everybody was talking of 
something else, would fiercely but inconsequently 
ejaculate : ‘‘ There’s milestones on the Dover road.” 

Mr. Noyes’s capacity and sincerity are beyond ques- 
tion, and he is so far from 
being an iconoclast that 
not a few great writers 
decried by the very 
superior have found in a4 
him a most discerning 
critic and a defender who 
did not trim his judg- 
ments to suit the fashion of 
the hour. I happen to 
know that when he first 
arranged to write about 
Bunyan he was under 
the impression that what 
he would have to say 
would be entirely ap- 
preciative. As he says 
in beginning his article : 
“The very name of ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’ is like 
a bell ringing in the mellow 
distance of one’s own 
childhood.” It was that 
to him, in remembrance ; 
but because, as I have 
also found on other occa- 
sions, he has a conscience 
in these things, he felt 
that, before writing, he 
ought to read carefully 
again the books he 
had not read since his early days; and as a result of 
that re-reading he had to write an article that was 
very different from the one he at first had in mind. 
Personally I am not anxious to see all critics drilled 
until they walk a monotonously uniform goose-step and 
become several minds with but a single way of thinking. 
Nor have I so little faith in my own judgment and 
in Bunyan’s greatness that I would close my ears and 
eyes against everything but praise of him. We need 
an occasional brake on all our enthusiasms; it pulls 
us up with a stimulating jerk and compels us to take 
thought and justify ourselves of our convictions, instead 
of wearing them carelessly, as a habit. 

Mr. Noyes is a brilliant and responsible critic, and 
I think the worst an opponent can fairly say of him 
is that he has very courageously expressed some opinions 
that are not popular and may be mistaken, but are 
honestly his. As Sir Roger de Coverley was fond of 
saying (I believe it was Sir Roger), there is, after all, 
a good deal to be said on both sides of every question, 
and truth is usually to be found somewhere in the 
middle. Here, in our last month’s Number, and in our 
last Christmas Number, both sides of this question have 
been frankly, fairly and ably presented, which is, I 


The Right Hon. Augustine Birrell. 
From a drawing by Walter Tittle. 


would suggest, more helpful, more enlightening, than to 
present one side and timorously suppress the other. 
Experience has taught us a little since John Bunyan’s 
opponents put him in prison, and found, as usual, that 
you can never effectually silence a man by shutting 
him up. Sr. J. A. 


THE RIGHT HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL: 

I am obliged for four extracts from Mr. Noyes’s recent 

outburst about “ The 

Pilgrim’s Progress,” but 

if I were you I would 

a take no particular notice 

of it. If Mr. Noyes likes 

to bash out his brains 

at the foot of Bunyan’s 

pedestal, he does it at his 

own risk, and deserves 

some credit for his 
courage. 

A book published in 
1678, that in recent times 
has extorted almost 
ecstatic praise from three 
such very different human 
creatures as Macaulay, 
Coleridge and Bernard 
Shaw, is not likely to 
suffer any damage from 
anything Mr. Noyes can 
say. We can only note 
the fact that Mr. Noyes 
does not like “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
pass on our way to the 
Celestial City. 

Taste in literature is 
not like the Christian 
religion, part and parcel 
of our common law, and, 
as it cannot be disputed that a great deal of the 
admiration professed for literary ‘‘ masterpieces ’’ is 
conventional, and represents little if any value, it may 
well be that an occasional rap over the costard bestowed 
upon an “ Idol of the Market place ”’ is well done. 

But it requires courage to do it for it provokes the easy 
retort, “‘ That may be your opinion but who cares for 

Still it is sometimes worth doing. Why should we all 
fall down and pretend to worship the false morality of 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” or proclaim at the top of our 
voices that “‘Tom Jones” is both the first and the 
greatest of English novels ? 

If Mr. Noyes really finds Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim” a 
cowardly fellow, because he did not stay in the City of 
Destruction and make a comfortable home for “‘ weans 
and wife,”’ he is only, after all, putting the same case 
(though not nearly so well) as Bunyan himself puts 
through the lips of one of the greatest characters in 
fiction, Mr. Wordly Wiseman. 

It is quite plain throughout Mr. Noyes’s strictures that 
his real quarrel with Bunyan is his Calvinistic theology. 
Mr. Noyes longs (to use his own language) to take the 
Jewish Jehovah “ by the scruff of the neck” and hurl 
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him out of Paradise, after the same fashion that “ the 
Star of the Morning ” was kicked out of Heaven by John 
Milton. Yet it is as unreasonable to expect Bunyan to 
do this in 1678 as for Milton in 1667. 

Anyhow, even in 1928, Bunyan is quite safe, not 
perhaps as a theologian (though carefully read he is very 
far from being a black Calvinist) but as an imaginative 
and character-creating author, from which domain of 
literature he will never be evicted on earth, whatever 
happens in the meantime in heaven. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


BISHOP WELLDON: 


It is probably true that ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” like 
a good deal else in religious literature, has lost something 
of its popularity in the present day. No doubt its 
theology may be 
said to be out of 
date. But so is the 
theology of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost ”’ 
or of Dante's 
‘*Divina Com- 
media.” Yet to 
run a tilt against 
these great works 
because they are 
not, if I may so 
say, up to date, 
Right Rev. is to betray an 
J. E.C. Welldon. @!most complete 
ignorance of his- 
torical perspective. I donot deny that Christian 
in ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” is largely actuated by 
a sense of fear; yet it was not so much from the 
punishment of sin as from sin itself that he sought 
deliverance, and there is only too much reason to 
apprehend that the world to-day fails to realise 
the wickedness of sin and the awfulness of the conse- 
quences which follow sin, unless it is repented of. But 
it is idle or worse than idle to make light of a book 
which has profoundly attracted such great masters of 
literature as Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay. 
Nobody has so vividly portrayed as Bunyan the Christian 
life under the aspect of a journey from the present to 
another and a better world. All that is needed is that 
his allegory should be read by children, to whom his 
characters naturally seem realities, and not for the first 
time by adults. No one who has read it in childhood 
can ever forget such persons as Apollyon or Giant Des- 
pair or Hopeful or Byends or Christian himself, or such 
places as Vanity Fair or Doubting Castle or the Slough 
of Despond. Nor is there any book written in so pure a 
style of simple Anglo-Saxon English as ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” If Mr. Noyes thinks it is altogether gloomy, 
will he not recall the vision of the shining ones at the end 
of the first part, or the passage in which Mr. Valiant- 
fortruth goes down into the river at the end of the second 
part, and “ he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side’? I could wish the children 
of England to-day were more generally brought up, as 
their grandparents were, upon a familiar knowledge of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Portrait by 
Vandyke. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 


REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D.: 

I have a friend, a man of literary standing, who tells 
me that he has read Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
about forty times. He ought to know it by heart, and 
perhaps does. It 
is unlikely that a 
man of his type—or 
any other type for 
that matter—would 
feed on Bunyan to 
this extent if he did 
not find something 
in the famous 
allegory which 
helped him. He 
says he finds it true 
to life. He is a 
devout Christian 
himself but as- 
suredly not of 
Bunyan’s school. He is a liberal Anglo-Catholic, I 
believe. I will send you his name in confidence if you 
care to communicate with him. 

Is it not evident from an instance of this kind that 
there is something more in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
than Mr. Alfred Noyes describes? The crudities are 
there ; of course they are. The occasional lapses from 
good taste are there ; the grim theology is there. Some 
of the dialogues are very wearisome. But when we have 
made every allowance for these defects there still remains 
a nameless quality which appeals to the man whose mind 
is set on eternal values. It is this that has made the 
book a religious classic. 

I am sorry that Mr. Alfred Noyes should feel compelled 
to judge the inspired tinker so unfavourably. Bunyan 
wrote many things besides “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
I have read some of them and do not like them at all. 
But “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” lives because there is so 
much in it that the ordinary man feels to be true of 
himself and the world in the light of a heavenly ideal. 
I am not ashamed to say that I have kept a copy of it 
by my bedside for many a year and seldom let a week 
go by without dipping into its pages. The volume is 
falling to pieces now, but I have a sentimental objection 
to replacing it with a new one. R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. 


THE VERY REV. W. H. HUTTON, 
DEAN OF WINCHESTER: 

The Editor of THE Bookman (perhaps because 
Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton pub- 
lished a few 
months ago my 
book on John 
Bunyan) has asked 
me to say a word 
about Mr. Noyes’s 
vigorous denun- 


ciation of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
I do it very 


reluctantly, for who 
am I to contend 
with eminent 
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poet among whose admirers I rank myself? 
But I do not think he quite understands Bunyan. 
The writer of the most popular book ever written 
in English (I suppose it is that) was what people 
call “a common man,” a rough fellow who lived among 
rough, uneducated people and by his eloquence and, I 
think, his life, became a sort of Pope among the poor. 
He suffered as he grew older, I think, in two very obvious 
ways. He was a bitter Calvinist ; and Calvinism, a 
wonderful and inspiring and masterful system, is not 
Christianity. It is almost a religion of 
hate, not of love. Predestination, as 
Bunyan understood it, is the very 
anthithesis of the love of God, of the 
belief that Jesus Christ can save all 
men. And then he fell, as so many 
popular preachers fall, into the pit 
of self-complacency. Did he ever 
believe that he could be wrong? No 
one who reads Bunyan should forget 
those facts. And then we should 
not forget that his great book is an 
allegory, and the details are just what 
one would expect from “a common 
man” and a Calvinist. I think 
Mr. Noyes, as a poet, may not 
quite understand a very rough, common allegorist. 
Bunyan in the unpleasant passages he quotes never 
imagines he is profane. He evidently is saying 
to himself, ‘I shall compare a spiritual ailment to a 
bodily one. I shall forget—or it would not be an 
allegory—that it 7s a spiritual sickness. I shall have 
it treated just as the rough mothers and physicians 
about me treat physical sickness. Then I shall leave 
the reader to see that there is a divine remedy for a 
spiritual disease.” 

To dwell on details in a rough fellow’s rough allegory 
is surely entirely to mistake him and it. 

As to his Calvinism, and (as I think) the utterly wrong 
idea it gives him of God, there is no- 


Freeman. 
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cruel than Cromwell, but the love of the true God was. 
always breaking in. And we feel it because he could 
write English which goes straight to the hearts of men. 

So, please, Mr. Noyes, forgive me. I was a college 
don once, and I remember an undergraduate pointing 
out to me with great glee Mr. Noyes’s line : 


““We stab the dons at random.” 


Don’t stab me, Mr. Noyes, for I do believe that all 
through his theological dirt, Bunyan had a kind heart 
and a loving soul and could write 
first-rate English. 

Mr. Noyes calls Bunyan “ Caliban.” 
I do not think “ Ariel”? would have 
done so. W. H. Hutton. 


REV. DINSDALE T. 
YOUNG, D.D.: 

To my mind, and it will be the same 
with ten thousand minds, Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’s charges against John Bunyan 
are wrong on every count. It is 
hard to take them seriously. The 
glorious dreamer needs no defence. 

DinsDALE T. YOUNG. 


REV. W. FIDDIAN MOULTON: 

There is no reason to deprecate “ revaluation,”’ but the 
question at once arises, Is the new valuation more, or less, 
accurate than the old? For there is no shadow of 
doubt that Mr. Noyes’s estimate cuts clean across the 
accepted verdict of two and a half centuries: and 
although the principle of securus judicat orbis terrarum 
may not bear all the weight that Newman rested upon it, 
the fact remains that world-judgments on both men and 
things are to be viewed with a measure of respect for the 
very reason that they are such. 

Mr. Noyes indicts ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ as a 
‘childish scrawl” and much more abuse of a similar kind 

is scattered about—from the point of 


thing to be said. He is a Calvinist : 
he does misjudge God: and there’s 
an end. When we compassionate Mr. 
Ignorance, as we do, we are apt to 
forget again the allegorist. All 
Bunyan means to say is that man is 
responsible for his knowledge ; he has 
to learn as well as to live well. And 
as for Talkative, Bunyan is thinking 
that there are men who deceive them- 
selves : and so there are. Quite truly, 
says Mr. Noyes, this is all the imagin- 
ation of “‘ an undeveloped mind.” 
Now, I really do not think that 
young people are taught to believe 
of the worst parts of Bunyan that they are “ of 
the best that is known and thought in the world.” 
But, though I do not rejoice in his theology or his 
social outlook, I do feel, the more I read him, that 
he had a kind and loving heart, that he believed in 
God and loved Jesus Christ with all his soul, distorted 
though his mind was. Dr. Johnson’s friend tried to be 
a philosopher, but cheerfulness was always breaking in. 
Bunyan tried to be a Calvinist, even more narrow and 


= 
Rev. W. Fiddian 
Moulton. 


view of art. But is that the right 
viewpoint from which to judge it? 
Bunyan wrote with a strongly didactic 
purpose in his mind, and he had no 
more thought probably of making a 
permanent and substantial con- 
tribution to literature than Paul had 
when he wrote his Epistles! Out of 
the depths of his heart-felt conviction 
concerning the fact of sin and the 
deliverance of the sinner he writes, and 
writes at white heat. Surely anyone 
who has a “concern’’—to use 
the Quaker term—on such matters 
must feel that the intrusion of 
questions of art is an impertinence, and that the 
all-important question is as to whether there is or is 
not true spiritual insight shown. Mr. Noyes will find 
it very hard to convince the Christian consciousness 
of the world---at any rate, of the Evangelical and Pro- 
testant world —that Bunyan has “no gleam of original 
spiritual insight ” to throw upon the problems of the 
soul, unless indeed he would stress the word original, and 
contend that Bunyan only taught that which others had 
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taught before him. This is probably true, but it is also 
true that he won for that teaching a world vogue which 
is absolutely unique in the history of religious literature, 
barring the New Testament. 

The critic falls foul of Bunyan on the ground that, 
according to him, one of the joys of the Celestial City for 
the Pilgrim consists in consigning to torment those with 
whom he does not agree. Can Mr. Noyes seriously 
maintain that this is a fair judgment ? The book is an 
allegory, and the characters are symbolic. It is sins 
and not sinners whom Bunyan consigns to perdition, and 
Mr. Noyes ought to have recognised the distinction—so 
vital to the teaching of Jesus. And are not his judg- 
ments on sins marvellously sound? That Bunyan 
shared the faults and limitations of the Puritanism of his 
age is unquestionable. The Old Testament was taken 
with a servile literalness which left no room for the 
recognition of a progressive revelation, which rightly 
dominates the interpretation of to-day. But is it a 
valid ground of indictment that a man was the child of 
his age ? The wonder is that one with so few advantages 
of education and environment should have written a 
work which the world has realised to be true, and a 
unique teacher of the Truth. That it is a complete 
presentation of the case no one would ever maintain, 
Bunyan least of all, for he was diffident as to whether to 
publish at all: but that it merits Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
epithet “‘ piously repulsive ”’ will be admitted by few who 
have any living sense as to the eternal verities there set 
forth. W. Fipp1an MOovuLton. 


REV. F. B. MEYER, D.D.: 

It is absolutely impossible to deal, in a few lines, with 
Mr. Noyes’s article on “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ ; and 
one can only be thankful for the extravagance and 
uncompromising 
character of his 
criticism. The best 
thing to do is to 
Jeave it unchal- 
lenged. Macaulay in 
his essay on John 
Bunyan may supply 
something of a 
corrective, and 
Macaulay was no 
fool in his estimates 
of men and things. 
Dr. Maclaren’s 
story of the ‘‘ man- 
of-war’’ that 
pounded all night on a supposed enemy’s fort, but in 
the morning found it to be an impenetrable rock, may 
probably receive a further application in the present 
case. F. B. MEYER. 


REV. R. F. HORTON, D.D.: 

The extracts from the article of Alfred Noyes which 
you sent me are true enough, but so far from the whole 
truth as to be wholly misleading. It is hard to imagine 
how a poet, the author of ‘‘ Drake, an English Epic ”’ 
can have made so purblind a misjudgment. Bunyan 
accepted the theology of his time, just as Milton did. 
And he was bound by the prevalent view of scripture, 
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which knew no difference between the Old Testament 
and the New. He was, as even the greatest writer 
and thinker must be, a man of his time, and limited 
by the conceptions 
of the world in 
which he lived. 

But he had a 
spiritual experience 
—a_ spiritual bio- 
graphy—which _be- 
longs to all time. 
And in addition, he 
had a rich humour 
and a charm of 


language which 

made “The Pil- 

grim’s Progress y Portrait by Lafayette. Rev. R. F. 
attractive to Horton. 


those who have 

no interest in his religious teaching. Thus this little 
book lasts for three hundred years, and will last until 
English has become a dead language. If Mr. Noyes 
gathered from Dante all the pitiless judgments, and the 
horrors of medieval theology, which appear in the 
Inferno and Purgatorio, he might make out a case against 
even that greatest of epic poets. But no wise critic 
dwells upon the limitations imposed by the time in which 
a great writer lives. Even “ Drake, an English Epic ” 
may seem archaic and limited three hundred years hence. 
And I wish for Alfred Noyes then a more sympathetic 
judge than he shows himself to be now to Bunyan. 


RosBertT F. Horton. 


REV. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH: 


One is forced to the conclusion that Mr. Noyes 
doesn’t like John Bunyan. He sees him as a sort of 
Puritan Caliban, with “stunted and narrow brow” 
and “insane eyes burning with little hatreds,” what 
time he stamps with his “cloven hoof’’ and does 


Rev. Gwilym 


rest of his unhappy progeny; and he is so much 
for ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 

twopenny broad- 


other nasty but appropriate things, such as “ spilling 
his own venom” over his wife. Incidentally, he 
“abandons”’ Mrs. Bunyan (after envenoming her) 
and “‘deserts”’ his blind child and, presumably, the 
taken with this 

that he makes his a Sa 

Pilgrim do the Suge 

same thing. As a 

Progress,” what 

could be expected 

from snch a 

monster? It is a [am 

sheet artistically 

worthless and 

generally execrable. 

This is Mr. Noyes’s 

can’t be helped. 

As Mr. Noyes remarks, this is a cataleptic world. 
But even in a cataleptic world Mr. Noyes 
should recognise that there is a difference between 
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criticism and false witness. 
many : 


Take one instance out of 


“Most ghastly of all was the crudely coloured card 
which he [Bunyan] kept up his sleeve in case he also 
should be damned. He actually prayed that, if he went 
to hell, he might be accepted there as one of the tormentors, 
and not as one of the tormented.” 


“Actually prayed’’ ...-Now, I dare say that in 
his nursery days Mr. Noyes may have wished to be 
a pirate. But I hope that when his own tercen- 
tenary comes round no one will write to say that he 
secretly kept this card up his sleeve to trump his 
possible (literary) perdition. I hope no one will say 
that Mr. Noyes was in the habit of praying (“ actually 
praying ’’) that if all else failed he might become a 
buccaneer. This however is precisely his own method : 

“When I was but a child,” says Bunyan, “ but nine 
or ten yearsold . . . I was often much 
cast down and afflicted in my mind. .. . 
Yea, I should often wish [not ‘ pray’ ] 
either that there had been no hell, or 


that I had been a devil—supposing 
they were only tormentors. . . .” 


Mr. Noyes’s way is to take this, say 
nothing about its being the morbid, 
fugitive fancy of a terrorised child, 
and produce it as the “ prayer”’ of 
the monster Bunyan—an ace that 
the dreadful fellow kept up his sleeve 
(like the bold, bad Applejohn) for 
the last desperate trick. But this 
is a cataleptic world. 

Or take another (very trifling) 
specimen. Mr. Noyes gives us a sample of his reading 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ : 

“It is a sham imprisonment [he says] in the castle of 
Giant Despair. After Christian and his companion had 
been there for a considerable period, Christian calmly 
remarks, ‘O, I forgot to tell you, I have a key in my 
pocket which will open all the doors.’ ‘ That’s a very 


excellent idea,’ says Hopeful, and they open the doors and 
go on their way.”’ 


Now of course it is possible to do anything with an 
author by way of criticism if only we are allowed to 
manufacture our own quotations. This is the passage in 
question (I take it from the first edition) : 


“ Now a little before it was day, good Christian, as one 
half amazed, brake out in this passionate Speech, What a 
fool, quoth he, am I thus to lie in a stinking Dungeon, when 
I may as well walk at liberty? I have a Keyin my bosom, 
called Promise, that will, I am perswaded, open any lock 
in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That’s good 
News ; good Brother, pluck it out of thy bosom and try ; 
then Christian pulled it out of his bosom and began to try 
at the Dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned the Key) 
gave back. . . . After he went to the Jvon Gate, for that 
must be opened too, but that Lock went damnable hard, 
yet the Key did open it... .” . 


The allegory is sound, and the dramatic treatment also. 
According to the evangelical faith the Christian in his 
moods of despair does possess a “ key’ that will set 
him at liberty ; the trouble is that he forgets it ; and 
Bunyan’s dialogue reproduces the dramatic intensity 
of the struggle for self-recovery. Christian suddenly 
“breaks out in passionate speech ”’ with ‘“‘ What a fool 
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am I!’ Bunyan’s latest critic does away with the 
whole effect by re-writing the dialogue—‘ Christian 
calmly remarks: ‘ O, I forgot to tell you’. . .” 

It is one of the duties of a vital criticism, says Mr. 
Noyes, to thrust a crowbar through the blind wheels 
of convention. But this crowbar method ought not 
to be applied to textual quotations. 

However Mr. Noyes with his crowbar stops at nothing. 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ is something “ half emerged 
from the squalor of the sub-human.”’ Bunyan “ was 
imprisoned for stamping with cloven hoof upon the 
opinions of others.’’ Bunyan “ abandoned ”’ his faithful 
wife and “‘ deserted’”’ his blind child and prayed that, 
in certain contingencies, he might be a devil... . 
But at last the blind wheels of conventional laudation, 
sped by Johnson and Cowper, Coleridge and Southey, 
by Macaulay, Froude, Hallam, by Browning, Mark 
Rutherford, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Birrell, Bernard Shaw —the blind 
wheels have been scotched ; for Mr. 
Noyes has thrust in his crowbar. 

GwILyM O. GRIFFITH. 


REV. H. J. BOYD: 


In the attack which Mr. Alfred 
Noyes has made on “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” he raises objections to 
that great allegory on grounds which 
might with more reason be found for 
assailing the Bible—the source from 
which Bunyan derived the material 
for his work. Mr. Noyes forgets that 
much of both Old and New Testaments 
was written in the figurative language of the East, a 
language often literally interpreted by our forefathers, 
but, without explanation, often most misleading to minds 
of the Western world. It is true that Bunyan reflects 
the religious conceptions of the Puritans of his day, 
which were based mainly on the Old Testament with all 
its partial view of the Creator as the God of vengeance. 
But from the diluted form in which the Christian Faith 
is often presented to-day, stern facts which do not 
entirely eliminate that view and which are most solemnly 
endorsed by our Lord Himself, are too often omitted. 

Again, Mr. Noyes fails to distinguish between fear 
which is terror of God and that which is the terror of 
evil. While enjoining such practices of life as shall 
enable us to regard God with love rather than with fear, 
our Lord again and again urges with the utmost intensity 
the necessity for the fear of evil. 

So with regard to the abandonment by Christian of 
wife and family—a sacrifice to which Mr. Noyes takes 
exception with some show of justification. But surely 
he forgets that he is dealing with an allegory of spiritual 
life, and that there may be occasions in the experience of 
a man when his duty towards God is in conflict with the 
claims of those united to him by the closest ties of 
relationship, and when, in his spiritual life, he must 
dissociate himself entirely from them. Christian in 
“ forsaking all that he hath” is simply following our 
Lord’s injunctions which, no doubt, have this spiritual 
reference. 

As an allegory of the upward struggle of the human 
soul, “The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ sets forth abiding 
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truths which appeal to all who make that effort. Asa 
work of art it has a place in English literature too secure 
to be shaken even by so gifted a writer as Mr. Noyes. 
HALBERT J. 
(Rector of St. John’s Church, Cranstonhill, Glasgow). 


MR, R. ELLIS ROBERTS: 

If I may judge from the extracts you send me, I find it 
impossible to attach any importance to Mr. Noyes’s 
attacks on John Bunyan, and more specifically on ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
To speak of that 
book’s “ artistic 
worthlessness’’ is 
to betray the fact, 
not in itself perhaps 
of much moment, 
that you were not 
intended by God 
to discuss the 
esthetics of litera- 
ture. 

Everyone knows 
that the theology 
of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’”’ is the 
theology of its day; but Mr. Noyes is in error in 
supposing that it is peculiarly Puritan. The belief 
that the bliss of the saved will be enhanced by the 
spectacle of the tortures of the damned is at least as old 
as Tertullian,who uses it as an argument against Christian 
attendance at the arena ; and some students have found 
the same belief, less crudely, expressed in the Summa of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas. It appears to us a revolting 
doctrine ; but if we think of hell as the punishment of 
our own sins, cannot we imagine our better selves 
rejoicing in the most drastic purgation of our viler 
characteristics ? The rest of Mr. Noyes’s criticism seems 
to be vitiated by his refusal to remember that “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ” is an allegory, not a novel ; hence 
his ludicrous comment on the fight with Apollyon. 
Christian has no armour at his back because St. Paul did 
not provide him with any. Except for a few incidental 
passages ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is susceptible of a 
Catholic interpretation ; and it had a medieval original 
—the Pilgrimage of the Soul of Man—which is no doubt 
familiar to Mr. Noyes. R. ELtis ROBERTS. 


DR. RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE: 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago a bishop wrote 
a tract entitled 
“ Dirt wip’t off, or 
a Manifest Dis- 
covery of the Gross 
Ignorance, Errone- 
ousness, and most 
UnChristian and 
Wicked Spirit of 
one John Bunyan 
—a most Black- 
mouthed Calum- 
niator—a writer of 
horrible Revilings 
and Abominable 
Scurrilities.” And 
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now, here comes the poet Alfred Noyes to warn us that 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is a “‘ piously repulsive book,”’ 
“loathsome and ludicrous ”’ in parts, and that Bunyan is 
a Caliban, “ with pitiful insane eyes, burning with little 
hatreds.’’ We are shocked ; nevertheless there is a good 
deal to be said both for the bishop and the poet. Certainly 
Mr. Noyes’s indictment, so far as it goes, is damning, for 
he proves his case. He puts the “ Tinker in the stocks 
—as the Tinker would have loved to put him—and pelts 
him with his own book, and usually hits him hard. He 
shows that Bunyan’s morality and ethics leave much 
to be desired, and that there are many passages coarse 
and vulgar. Once again, the poet—an honest and acute 
critic—has done literature and criticism a service by a 
courageous exposé, and with all he says I agree. 

And yet Bunyan remains, and ever will remain a pro- 
digious, provocative and fructifying influence in English 
literature, simply because his primitive, powerful, par- 
anoiac imagination was able to create and represent in 
crude concrete form—with its Giant Despair and Doubting 
Castle, and Apollyon, and Slough of Despond, and Pills 
ex carne—his own faith and the faith of multitudes of 
his illiterate fellows. “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is not 
a book of ethics: it is the Paradiso and Purgatorio of 
the Anglo-Saxon race : it isa drama of faith written by 
a tinker, half madman, half genius, and wholly fanatic, 
and its characters move on an intellectual and moral 
level not too high to be intelligible to the masses. 

To meas a child, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ was a book 
of adventure like “ Gulliver’s Travels’ ; its characters 
burnt as deeply into my childish imagination as Alice in 
Wonderland: Apollyon was as real to me as Fee-Fo- 
Fum ; but its morality did not interest me. 

Mr. Noyes is right ; his indictment is damning, but a 
book like ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ must be sentenced 
to eternal damnation—it will live for ever. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


MR. S. M. ELLIS: 


It is seldom, in these days, that an original and 
thought-provocative piece of literary criticism is offered ; 
and therefore appreciation is due to Mr. Alfred Noyes 
for his trenchant 
exposition of his 
opinion after a 


mature re-reading 
of ‘“ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It is 


true that his im- 
partiality in a 
verdict against the 
ancient masterpiece 
is suspect if, as I 
understand, he is of 
a religious faith 
that is intolerant 
of Puritanism. 
But this personal 
argument does not affect his main indictment, that 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is simply the Puritan 
propaganda of an aggressive and _ self-righteous 
Roundhead, John Bunyan; and to this extent I 
think he is right, namely, that there is nothing of 
the meek spirit of Christianity in ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress,” and that its religious ethics are in direct 
conflict with those of the Sermon on the Mount: but 
so too are the cruel and blood-thirsty tenets of the 
Old Testament. So it is, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is 
a colourful allegory of the faith of the Old Testament 
only: it has nothing in accord with the compassion 
and humble spirit of Christ. It is strange, indeed, that 
leaders of religious thought, and the instructors of 
youth during the past hundred years and more, have 
never stressed this essential difference, but have blindly 
placed and extolled “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” as a 
great religious work second only to the entire Bible. 
No one can deny the vast imaginative and literary 
splendour of the “ immortal allegory.’’ Personally, as 
a child, I regarded it as a glorious fairy tale, with the 
double merit that one was allowed to read it on Sundays, 
a privilege not extended to Grimm and Hans Andersen. 
Even more, I delighted in Bunyan’s other allegory, 
“The Holy War,” with its wealth of sonorous nomen- 
clature (Boanerges, Diabolus, Mansoul) and of colour, 
the gold and silver, the shining armour, and all the 
wonderful symbolic emblazoned escutcheons. It is best 
to read Bunyan as picturesque literature and not as an 
exposition of religion. S. M. ELLIs. 


REV. F. W. NORWOOD, D.D.: 


Mr. Noyes is bold to put his “ revaluation’ over 
against that which has been built up through three 
centuries by a vast concourse of opinion. The chances 
are that he is wrong. 

He is not fair to Bunyan. Let it be admitted for a 
moment that most of what he says is true. It is a case 
in which what is true does not constitute the truth. It 
is true that the Venus of Milo has a broken arm, but that 
is not the truth concerning that classic work of art. It 
is true that David slew Uriah, but that is not the truth 
concerning David. 

It is true that the dominating element in Bunyan’s 
religion is Fear, but I think that is also true concerning 
Dante. Mr. Noyes surprises me by not making allow- 
ance for Bunyan’s allegorical method. Christian does 
not appear very noble running away from his wife and 
children with his fingers in his ears, but Mr. Noyes has 
insight enough to know that John Bunyan himself would 
neither have done that literally nor pardoned any other 
man who did it. 

Bunyan was certainly under the domination of certain 
theological ideas which we are thankful to have outgrown. 
But his knowledge of the human heart is masterly. If 
it be true that “ he 
had not a single 
gleam of insight into 
the spiritual world ”’ 
as Mr. Noyes says, 
it can only be when 
we think of the 
“spiritual world ” 
as a sort of geo- 
graphical entity. 
He had a most un- 
canny insight into 
the spiritual world 
in which human 
beings actually live. 
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artistically worthless. 


This revaluation fails because it is a mere devaluation. 
Bunyan was much greater than his flaws. I think his 
fame will survive this attack. F. W. Norwoop. 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND: 

I so nearly always find myself in complete agreement 
with Mr. Alfred Noyes, when he rolls up his sleeves and 
goes for some very limited and very dogmatic modernist 
or scientist, that I 
regret my dissocia- 
tion from him now 
in his curious out- 
burst against John 
Bunyan. I cannot 
understand his atti- 
tude at all: it 
seems to me very 
bad criticism. He 
indicts Bunyan for 
writing from the 
standpoint of a 
puritan fundamen- 
talist and breathing 
fire and fear, and concludes that therefore his output is 
But, good Lord! what becomes 
of half the masterpieces in the world, if the religious 
errors of their authors are to be accounted as esthetic 
values. Did not Dante write from a medievalist stand- 
point ? What is indisputable about John Bunyan is 
that he had a surging fount of creative power which 
poured itself out into a glorious prose. If we are to 
expel him from the company of the great literary artists, 
then Jeremiah and Job and St. Paul (I fear) and Cran- 
mer, and Donne and Jeremy Taylor and I know not who 
else must go trooping after him. 


Mr. Ernest Raymond. 
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MR. ALFRED NOYES’S REJOINDER: 

Many of my opponents ignore the distinction which 
I made between the categories in which the works of 
Bunyan and Milton are ranked. In my original article, 
so far from tilting at ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ because it was 
“out of date,’ and thereby displaying “ complete 
ignorance of historical perspective,’’ I explicitly said that 
“ Paradise Lost,’’ the work of a great Puritan poet, was 

“one of the supreme epics of the world, and 
perhaps the most sublime imaginative flight into 
the Unseen Region, ‘ dark with excess of bright,’ 
that the wings of the human spirit have ever 
achieved.”’ 

This quotation should answer at the outset the un- 
worthy hint that my own religious beliefs would make me 
unjust to Puritan literature. If I wished I might easily 
retort that, while literary critics have often quietly 
agreed with me, a good many Nonconformist ministers 
seem to have leapt to #sthetic arms on grounds 
not entirely dissociated from their religious beliefs. 
Examination of my original article will show that in my 
preference of “‘ works ’’ to theology, I was scrupulously 
keeping the discussion to secular literary criticism. 

And now, once more, let us get down to facts. By 
facts, of course, I do not mean Lord Macaulay, or even 
Samuel Butler who (though he spoke of the “ greatness ”’ 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ for reasons which I shall 
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discuss at the end of my reply) said also that ‘‘ it con- 
sists mainly of a series of infamous libels upon life and 
things ; it is a blasphemy against certain fundamental 
ideas of right and wrong. The allegory halts continu- 
ally. Nothing can be more carnal than the golden 
splendour of the eternal city.” Are we to weigh 
Macaulay against Samuel Butler as rival “‘ authorities,”’ 
or are we to exercise our own thought and intelligence, 
on facts and a reasoned and con- 
sistent argument ? 

Before going further let me give 
another fact and since (as I pro- 
phesied in my article) most of the 
friends of Bunyan appear to be 
stricken blind when they are con- 
fronted with facts which upset their 
beautiful impression of him, or the 
ideas they have read into him, I 
must call upon the printer to make 
it clear. 

When Emanuel finally takes 
the town of Mansoul (in 
Bunyan’s Holy War ”’) certain 
citizens are brought up for trial 
as traitors. One of these is a 
man who believes that Salvation 
depends on works, not upon 
Bunyan’s theory of “ election.” 
The world would be an infinitely 
better place if we all held this 
quite simple and untheological belief to-day. But 
the man, who was ready to die for that simple 
belief, is sentenced not by Jehovah (as Mr. Birrell 
would suggest) but by Bunyan’s representative of 
Jesus Christ, to be taken out and crucified. 


I have been told by some critics that I ought to regard 
that kind of thing simply as a “ good story,’’ and that 
my mistake is in paying attention to the religious ideas 
of an author whose reputation has largely been built 
up, and is now being defended, by ministers of religion. 
Others tell me exactly the opposite. I do not see how 
the ideas, in a story of ideas, can be dissociated from the 
story for critical purposes. In any case, a story in which 
a Christian triumphantly crucifies a good man, because 
he is not a theological hair-splitter, and crucifies him 
in the name of Jesus Christ, does not seem to me to 
be a good story, either for children or adults, but simply 
a revelation of a piteously crude mind, warped through- 
out his life by congenital defects of which there is 
ample evidence elsewhere in his work. This is my 
honest opinion, and if anyone can answer the facts 
fairly and squarely, without evasion, logical fallacy, or 
irrelevant appeals to authority, though it be popular 
authority, or the authority of childish affection (aided by 
woodcuts), then I am ready to admit that I am wrong. 
At the end of my original article I gave a long list of 
the symptoms of Bunyan’s mental weakness; and 
among these I included his childish wish that, if he were 
damned, he might go to hell as a tormentor, rather 
than as one of the tormented. Mr. Griffith fastens on 
this as evidence of Bunyan’s delightful boyish character. 
I frankly admit that the date of that one particular 
wish should have transferred my comment to some of 
his later wishes. The passage Mr. Griffith describes 
as “a manufactured quotation ” was in obviously 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


twentieth century language and obviously intended 
as a parody. Why does Mr. Griffith seize upon that, 
among many real quotations in Bunyan’s own language, 
and suggest that I gave that one parody in modern 
language as a real quotation? What does he make of 
the passage which I have criticised above in large 
print? The mind revealed there is the mind that 
gave form to that childish “wish.” It is the same 
mind that—as Bunyan describes 
in “Grace Abounding ’—when he 
stooped to pick up a pin, heard a 
voice hissing in his ear a command 
to sell Jesus Christ for that pin. 


“Sell him! Sell him!” Any 
doctor knows all about that sort 
of thing. 


Bunyan had the perverse courage 
of the fanatic in his encounters 
with his fellow-men; but this did 
not prevent him from trying to put 
the wrong kind of fear—the fear 
of fire and brimstone, rather than 
the fear of God—into others. 

With regard to the boxes of pills, 
which were to be made out of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, “‘ with 
a little salt,”” and taken by the little 
boy as a purge for “‘the gripes,” 
it is not a question of “coarse 
language,” but of its lack of a sense of what is sacred 
in Bunyan’s own religion. Nobody has answered the 
plain facts about the characterisation in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ [analysed it at length in my original article, 
showing that it chiefly depended upon the names given 
to the characters, after the fashion of Everyman, from 
whom Bunyan borrowed the machinery, and that they 
did not live up to their names. Ignorance, like the man 
who believed in works, was content to follow the foot- 
steps of his master, and Christian, with glee, after being 
welcomed by those “ trumpets,’’ sees Ignorance (a far 
better Christian) thrown into hell. After all, none 
of us, not even Bunyan, knows very much ; andI can- 
not help remembering (when Ignorance stands up in the 
Eternal City) those other words, ‘‘ Him that cometh 
unto Me, I will in nowise cast out.” Talkative hardly 
gets in a word with Christian and Faithful. I have 
seen wild praise given to the character of the Young 
Woman called Dull. The phrase is amusing to a modern 
reader; but that phrase is all that we have of her. 
When Mr. Birrell calls Mr. Worldly-Wiseman one of the 
greatest characters in fiction, one can only suppose that 
he is merely recognising the fact that the world is full 
of worldly-wise people, and that Bunyan is thus praised 
for a useful phrase-label rather than his portraiture 
either of a type or an individual. Mr. Birrell attaches 
the label to my own view that there was something 
despicable about Christian’s desertion of his wife and 
children. My view is based, not on policy, but on 
the ordinary motives of human nature—and those 
affections which most decent men would rather be 
damned than abandon for a personal advantage. In 
the ‘‘ Heavenly Footman ” Bunyan makes his own point 
of view in the desertion only too clear. He points out 
that Lot kept on running, even though his wife was 
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turned into a pillar of salt, and that he did not once look 
back even to see what had become of her. Bunyan thus 
exposes his own misreading even of the Old Testament. 
Lot might have been damned for looking back at the 
Cities of the Plain, but hardly for looking back, with a 
little concern, to see what had become of his wife. 

If these things can be answered, let them be answered. 
But it is senseless to call Bunyan a “ great writer,’”’ and 
to adduce only reasons which an amateur like myself 
can riddle through and through and knock over like 
nine-pins. I am told, as I said I should be told, to 
read the passage about the trumpets. I paid my tribute 
in my article to the gifts of the man who made that 
quotation famous during the War (apart from its con- 
text) and I have no doubt that many of my critics 
borrowed it from his pages. On the whole, the Dean 
of Winchester’s reply (in this symposium) is the only 
serious criticism. He has written one of the best short 
biographies of Bunyan, and he admits among many 
other things that Bunyan’s God was almost the God 
of hate and that Bunyan had an undeveloped mind. 
He makes it very clear that ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
cannot be placed in the great esthetic category in which 
“Paradise Lost ’’ and the “‘ Divine Comedy ”’ of Dante 
are ranked among the supreme achievements of the 
human intellect. Indeed, like many others, he admits 
almost the whole of my argument and yet, like Samuel 
Butler, says that Bunyan is a “ great writer.”’ 

_ Tam now anxious to discover what the qualities are 
which constitute that particular kind of ‘ greatness.’ 
I believe that “ greatness’’ has been confused with 
“interest ’’ of a different kind, and, in literary circles, 
with a naiveté of language which sounds “‘ fresh’ to the 
modern ear. 

None of my critics has noticed the distinction I made— 


That Bunyan’s work is “‘ of immense interest,” 
and, of course, permanent historical interest as 
“a human document,” a record of a certain crude 
type of mind in a certain period, a piteous record 
that (as I said myself) may well make the water 
stand in our own eyes ; but not coming into the 
categories of great art or esthetics. 


Just as readers have read into the names of its 
characters all that they think those names imply, 
s> have they confounded the beautiful idea of a pil- 
grimage to the Celestial City with Bunyan’s treatment 
of it. Nobody attacks the idea of that pilgrim- 
age. Bunyan did not invent the Celestial City, 
Wherever his language has beauty, it comes directly 
from the Bible. Occasionally in a detached sentence 
it has a sound into which we can put our own emotions. 
But usually the language of the Bible is degraded by 
his handling, as when the citizens of Mansoul, while the 
types of Christ are unfolded to them, shout, ‘‘ This is 
the Lamb ; this is the Sacrifice ; this is the Red Cow!” 

This, I say, is a little Hottentottish. In what Mr. 
Ellis Roberts calls my ludicrous description of 
Christian’s armour Bunyan is responsible for the 
ludicrous touch, and I deliberately called attention to 
it as typical. Bunyan does say that Christian would 
have run away but four the fact that it wouldn’t be 
safe because his armour didn’t meet behind. And 
Bunyan does make fear the dominating motive through- 
out, in a way which, with ‘‘ Grace Abounding ’’ before 


us, we cannot dismiss as merely the fear of sin. 
Bunyan is talking of the horrible sin of bell-ringing 
and his own experiences, not in allegory. 

“ Before this I had taken much delight in ring- 
ing, but my conscience being tender, I forced 
myself to leave it, yet my mind _ hankered ; 
wherefore I should go to the steeple-house and 
look on, though I durst not ring. But quickly 
after, I began to think how, if one of the bells 
should fall? Then I chose to stand under a 
main beam, thinking there I should stand sure, 
but then I should think again, should the bell 
fall with a swing, it might first hit the wall and 
then rebounding upon me, might kill me for all 
this beam. This made me stand in the steeple- 
door; and now, thought I, I am safe enough ; 
for, if a bell should fall, I can slip out. But 
then it came into my head how, if the steeple 
itself should fall. And this thought did continually 
so shake my mind that I durst not stand, but 
was forced to flee, for fear the steeple should fall 
on my head.”’ 


This is not a wrestling with sin. It is wrestling with 
a congenital defect of the mind, and is quite unlike 
anything in the imagination of the sublime Puritan, 
Milton, who wrote as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye. 

Compared with ‘‘Grace Abounding,’’ the  con- 
fessions of St. Augustine are as a symphony of 
Beethoven to a street song on a mouth-organ. Com- 
pared with the vision of Augustine and his mother 
at the end of that book, Bunyan’s works have not a 
gleam of spiritual insight. The earth and the seventh 
heaven are not further apart. 

Compare Bunyan’s “ trumpets’’ with this passage 
from St. Augustine’s Confessions : 


‘We said that ‘ If the tumult of the flesh were hushed ; 
hushed these shadows of earth, sea, sky ; hushed the heavens 
and the soul itself, so that the soul should pass beyond 
itself and not think of itself; if all dreams were hushed, 
and all sensuous revelations, and every tongue, and every 
symbol, and whatsoever exists only in passing away 
(since if any could hear, alk these say We made not our- 
selves, but He made us that abideth for ever) and He alone 
speak, not by them, but by Himself Whom in these things 
we love, were not this Enter into thy Master’s joy.” 


It is marred both by translation and quotation, but 
that is what I mean by the spiritual vision of which there 
is no gleam in Bunyan. 

The results of this controversy are as follows : 


1. It is admitted by Bunyan’s best exponent in the 
symposium that his God is almost a God of hate. 

2. It is admitted that he had an undeveloped mind, and 
his biographers offer conclusive evidence (from which I 
have quoted here) that it was warped by congenital defects. 

3. His story of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ does not come 
into the great esthetic category to which ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ 
belongs. (This is again admitted.) Its characters are 
false to their names, and its ideas (upon which the conduct 
of the story depends) will not bear examination. 

4. Bunyan’s work is of immense interest as a “ ‘human 
document,’’ a pathetic revelation of the man himself, 
almost as complete in its own sphere as the diary of Pepys 
in a very different sphere. It will live for that reason ; not 
because it ranks with the masterpieces of art which, 
through their art and its symbolic values, transcend their 
own age. 


This distinction has not been observed by any critic, 
and it is the true distinction, and indicates the true 
historical perspective. ALFRED NOYES. 
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HARDY’S LAST POEMS.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


HE author’s introductory note to Hardy’s last 
collection of poems puts the poor despised 
reviewer in rather a quandary. While I, for one, had 
been fancying that, during the last years of his life, 
Hardy must have been sickened by a surfeit of undis- 
criminating adulation, it appears that he was all the 
while nursing a grievance against his critics! But let 
me state the case in his own words. He says : 

“My last volume of poems was pronounced wholly 
gloomy and pessimistic 
by reviewers—even by 
some of the more able 
class. My sense of the 
oddity of this verdict 
may be imagined when, 
in selecting them, I 
had been, as I thought, 
rather too liberal in 
admitting flippant, not 
to say farcical, pieces 
into the collection. 
However, I did not 
suppose that the 
licensed tasters had 
wilfully  misrepre- 
sented the book, and 
said nothing, knowing 
well that they could 
not have read 


Now what is the 
poor, wretched 
“licensed taster’ to 
say, after that? 
What pronouncement 
is he to be allowed 
to make on this new 
book? I swear that 
I have read it from 
cover to cover twice, 
and many of the 
individual poems 
several times; and 
yet—dare I whisper 
it ?—I find the pre- 
vailing mood of ‘the 
collection undoubt- 
edly gloomy. Does 
it follow then that, 
though I may not be a rogue, I am a scoundrel? One 
or the other I must be, if I am limited to the alternatives 
offered in that last sentence of the paragraph quoted 
above. But let us hope that the ghost of Thomas 
Hardy is more omniscient than the poet was in the 
flesh ; and that it realises that a critic is not necessarily 
dishonest because his verdict does not altogether please 
the author of the work criticised. To me it would seem 
impossible for anyone who had taken up a book of 
Hardy’s poems to have put it down again without 
having read it through, even if only out of sheer curiosity. 
Hardy’s poetry, whether you like it or not, is so in- 
tensely individual, and so incredibly adventurous that 
I defy anyone with an interest in verse to regard it with 


* “Winter Words.” 


By Thomas Hardy. 
(Macmillan.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


THOM s HARDY 


Thomas Hardy. 


From linoleum cut by E. O. Hoppé. 


apathy or indifference. One simply must read on, if 
only to see from what extraordinary situation the poet 
is going to try to extract poetry next! But to return 
for a moment to his grievance against reviewers ; in the 
first poem we encounter, after reading his challenging 
note, we find the poet addressing the dawn of a new 
day, and asking it why it comes and what it is doing ; 
to which the dawn replies : 
““ T show a light for killing the man 
Who lives not far 
from you, 

And for bringing to 
birth the lady’s 
child, 

Nigh domiciled. 

And for earthing a 

corpse or two, 

And for several other 
odd jobs round 
here 

That Time to-day 
must do.” 


Now this cheerful 
verse, though it does 
not show us the poet 
at his best, is un- 
doubtedly character- 
istic, and it sets the 
tone of the collection 
asa whole. It is also 
characteristic as an 
example of the 
poet’s technique 
with its singularly 
individual virtues and 
defects ; and it may 
be worth while to 
consider it for a 
moment in detail. I 
think no one could 
deny that Hardy has 
made a priceless con- 
tribution to the 
treasury of English 
humorous literature : 
but it would seem 
that his sense of 
humour was kept in a watertight compartment of his 
mind: it was not a fluid sense, flowing through his 
consciousness and saturating his whole intelligence. 
A restricted sense of humour may enable a man to 
write humorously on occasion: but a pervasive and 
omniscient sense of humour is wellnigh essential to the 
writer of serious or tragic poems ; and, it seems to me, 
that it was just this lack of a controlling sense of humour 
that accounts for Hardy’s failures. Tragedy piled too 
high is apt to topple into absurdity ; only the tragedian 
with a sense of humour knows just when to stop. (And 
is not that the whole secret of art? Is not the artist 
the man who knows when to stop?) The verse quoted 
above shows this characteristic defect, although it is, in 
itself, a very mild example of Hardy’s weakness for 
excess. The verse also illustrates some characteristic 
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defects of technique. Hardy, perhaps because he did 
not confine himself exclusively to the writing of verse, 
never outgrew a rather juvenile relish in seeing what 
he could do with ingeniously complicated metres and 
intricate rhyme-schemes, which were for the most part 
entirely unsuited for the expression of his very forth- 
right and uncompromising themes. He hampered him- 
self terribly in this way, and was often driven to employ 
desperate expedients to carry through his exacting 
rhyme-schemes, of which the, to me, appalling third and 
fourth lines of this verse are a characteristic instance. 

But it were ungracious to dwell too long upon the 
technical shortcomings of this last offering to us of 
the work of a great man ; and I return with relief to the 
business of expressing my appreciation. Many of 
the poems in “‘ Winter Words ”’ bear evidence that the 
supreme qualities of Hardy’s mind, his insatiable 
curiosity about life, and his intense sympathy with all 
created things, remained with him in undiminished 
vigour to the end. And the book as a whole, as every 
book that Hardy published does, bears the stamp of 
his strongly marked individuality : indeed there is not 
a poem in it, good or bad, but is unmistakably his, not 
a verse that could have been written by anyone else. 
His was, indeed, a life that burned with a steady flame 
of uncompromising integrity which tempered all the 
work that he did: and though, it may be, none of these 
new poems is among his best, there are many treasurable 
things in this last sheaf. ‘‘ After the Burial,” “‘ We 
Field-Women,” “Seeing the Moonrise,”’ Never 
Expected Much,” “ By the Mantelpiece,”’ “‘ The Second 
Visit,” “‘ In Weatherbury Stocks,” and “‘ The Wedding 
. Clothes ’’—each of these seems to me, in its own way, 
a satisfying poem, and I shall give myself the pleasure 
of quoting yet another : 

““ We say we shall not meet 
Again beneath this sky, 
And turn with leaden feet, 
Murmuring ‘ Good-bye !’ 


‘* But laugh at how we rued 
Our former time’s adieu 
When those who went for good 
Are met anew. 


“We talk in lightest vein 
Of trifles talked before, 
And part to meet again, 
But meet no more.” 


“But meet no more”! The words are like a knell. ... 
And, even if Hardy had lived, it seems that his voice 
was to have been silenced for us, that this book was to 
have been his last ; and the final poem in it is called “ He 
Resolves to Say No More.” And yet, I wonder! Could 
that consuming desire to express a devouring curiosity 
about life have ever abated while that lively and adven- 
turous intelligence functioned, and the fingers could 
hold a pen? At all events, there is little enough 
evidence of decaying powers in this volume ; and there 
seems to be no reason why the vigorous mind that was 
creating lovely poems at eighty-six should not have 
gone on creating them at ninety. I cannot imagine 
Thomas Hardy ever writing an irrevocable finis to his 
work. He might fancy that he had done with life ; 
but life would always have been too much for him, and 


‘have teased him and provoked him to have yet one 


more last word with it. Aye, and with us, poor but 
honest critics, who would do our best to form an estimate 
of the man and his works! Well, I for my part, am 
delighted to let Hardy have the last word. 


‘“‘ They know the wilings of the world, 
The latest flippancy ; 
They know each jest and hazard hurled, 
But know not me. 


‘“ They know a phasm they name as me, 
In whom I should not find 
A single self-held quality 
Of body or mind.” 


MR. GUEDALLA’S ALBUM. 


By Horace THOROGOOD. 


R. PHILIP GUEDALLA has devised in ‘‘ Bonnet 
and Shawl ”’ a charming entertainment, to which 
his publishers have, very rightly, paid the compliment 
of a specially dainty “ production.” It is written to 
give the bookman, before anything else, pleasure, and 
so everything about it, from its decorative dust-cover 
in white, green, black and yellow to its easy type and 
wide spacing, has been designed to minister to the same 
result ; and it is impossible not to enjoy the entertain- 
ment, so skilful has been the collaboration between 
author and publishers. 

The book is an album, Mr. Guedalla says. It should 
be read in the mood in which one turns over an album, 
not an earnest or a critical mood, but one of friendly 
curiosity, of predisposition to be interested in whatever 
turns up on the next page. Being an album, it offers 
you pictures ; pictures, as the title suggests, of women, 
women of the Victorian bonnet and shawl age. Mr. 
Guedalla has sketched for us the wives of six great 
men—Carlyle, Gladstone, Arnold, Disraeli, Tennyson 
and Palmerston; and three imaginary women, the 
wives-that-might-have-been of celebrated bachelors— 


Henry James, Swinburne and the de Goncourt brothers. 
The sketches of the three imaginary wives are pure 
Guedallan fun. 

Henry James taking all the way from Winchester to 
Clapham Junction to explain to his brother William 
(who comes from America to see Henry married to the 
Earl of Bilton’s eldest daughter) why, in the circum- 
stances, it would be better for him (William) to stay 
at Brown’s Hotel this time instead of at his usual 
modest apartments Chelsea way; and Henry’s dex- 
terously involved letter thanking a friend for a present 
of fish slices, are first-class literary caricatures. Swin- 
burne elopes from ‘‘ The Pines ”’ with the barmaid of 
the ‘Mortlake Arms.” From their honeymoon nest in 
the Isle of Wight he sends Watts-Dunton this raving 
Swinburnian telegram : 

“Hounds of spring on winter's traces further search 
superfluous located here with Venus Verticordia in all 


future editions Poems and Ballads substitute roses and 
raptures of virtue send bedsocks.”’ 


The de Goncourts are represented as marrying the same 
woman—“ their most successful collaboration.” 
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Great men are great jokes to Mr. Guedalla. He refuses 
to be awed by them; they make him laugh. It is a 
feature of our age, this risibility in the presence of 
genius. It corresponds in the intellectual world to the 
disappearance of hat-touching to the squire in the social 
world, and it is proving 
as disconcerting in some 
of its results. The squire- 
archy in England began to 
vanish as soon as the 
villager stopped touching 
his hat to its local repre- 
sentative—as though it had 
been an illusion created by 
the hat-touching and kept 
alive by some magic un- 
wittingly set in motion by 
the villager every time his 
hand travelled to his hat. 
Genius seems to be dis- 
appearing under a similar 
withdrawal of homage. 
Men no longer venture to 
lift themselves conspicu- 
ously above their fellows, 
having observed how 
flippantly the eminent of 
a past age are treated by 
the crowd of to-day. 

In no one is this flip- 
pancy more pert than in Mr. 
Guedalla. He is genial 
enough towards the hus- 
bands of the six ladies of 
his first chapters, but with 
a bantering geniality which 
those august men would 
hardly have appreciated. His pleasure in this book is to 
suggest that without their wives they would not have 
sat their pedestals nearly so firmly. Lady Palmerston’s 
political parties, for instance, were (he suggests) the 
instrument of a supreme advantage which her husband 
possessed over all other public men, and he points the 
allegation with a characteristic Guedallan jest : 

“England had long been governed by the party system, 
but in the hands of Lady Palmerston the term began to 
acquire a new meaning.” 

The Carlyle here is not Carlyle the sage but Carlyle 
the gruff and clumsy wooer. Gladstone a “ Grand Old 
Man”? Ho, ho! See how his wife “ran” him. 
“‘ She told him once to his marmoreal face what a bore 
he would have been if he had married somebody as 


From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 


tidy as himself.’”’ We are taken behind the scenes at 
Farringford to observe how Lady Tennyson kept the 
indolent poet to his job. Arnold is shown, not creating 
Rugby and the Rugby tradition single-handed, but 
depending upon the effective partnership of his wife— 
the matriarch without 
whom his system of making 
“his school his family ” 
must have failed. Here 
is Disraeli ‘‘ mothered ” 
by his wife for thirty 
years, though the sceptical 
world was unaware of it. 
““Tt never heard who sup- 
plied his medicine and cut 
his hair; it knew nothing 
of the little dinners eaten 
off two pairs of knees in a 
waiting brougham between 
division bells in Palace 
Yard; it never stood out- 
side a lighted house that 
overlooked the Park to 
watch a carriage drive up 
after midnight and release 
a hurrying politician to 
polish off a bottle and a bird 
under a pair of eyes that 
had waited up for him.” 


The motto of Mr. 
Guedalla’s album is a 
quotation from Longfellow 
turned to satire by the 
alteration of a single 
letter : 

““Wives of great men all 
remind us 
We can make our lives 
sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

If I think little of the wit of this parody, it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that I remember making it myself 
—to no applause that I can remember—in those 
irresponsible days upon which a man looks back 
afterwards with severity. But the joke, though too 
easily turned, fits the occasion perfectly. Each of Mr. 
Guedalla’s six geniuses depended so largely for his 
sublimity upon a bonnet and shawl that who shall say 
how far short he would have fallen of his actual achieve- 
ment without them? The moral is, marry wisely, and 
if there is anything in you your wife will bring it out. 
The Guedallas of the following generation will then see 
to it that you get no credit for it. 


Mr. Philip Guedalla. 


RESTORATION DRAMA.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


OMEDAY perhaps—the matter is clearly one 
about which one can hardly say “‘ no doubt ’— 
somebody will do what has never been done yet, and 
write a separate but adequate history of the literature 
of the second half of the seventeenth century in England. 
It has, so far as the present writer knows, never been 


* “The Playgoer’s Handbook to Restoration Drama.” 
By Malcolm Elwin. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


even attempted, and the reasons are obvious enough. 
As a whole it is despairingly unlike what came before 
it: yet nearly the greatest poet of England and at 
least one if not more of our greatest prose writers per- 
sisted in living and writing in both halves. There is 
a temptation and a tendency to throw it in with what 
followed: and yet there is a real gap between them. 
Dryden is a mighty bridge no doubt; but it is a 
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character of bridges, not always sufficiently noted, that 
when you step off their actual substance you are apt 
to come to grief. 

Besides all this there has been, almost since a time 
before the time itself came to an end, the curious “ bad 
place’’ of the so called Restoration drama. Of late 
years indeed—and one cannot blame them—some folk 
have endeavoured to deny its badness, to cover it with 
sand, help it with stepping stones and so forth: and 
I do not think that all literary historians of the wider 
sort have been quite so unkind about it as Mr. Elwin 
for instance seems to think. In Mr. Montague Summers 
it has found a valiant editor; in Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll a chronicler of unsurpassed laboriousness and 
value; in Mr. Bonamy Dobree and Professor Pinto 
young champions of much promise. But somehow 
or other the results of that curious Welsh cock-fight 
which took place over the collective body of the Four 
Chief Dramatists nearly a hundred years ago, with 
three great critics—Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt and Lamb— 
taking part and Macaulay topping up in his most char- 
acteristic style, had for a long time been unfavourable 
to its subjects: and not even the argument that dis- 
approval was “ Victorian’’ has quite wiped out the 
ill repute of these playwrights. 

Mr. Elwin is very angry with their enemies, especially 
with an oddly coupled pair, Macaulay and the late 
Mr. Archer ; he seems to have rather a grudge at poetry, 
if not indeed at literature generally, for meddling with 
play-writing (or wrighting?) at all; his notion that 
the quarrel between Dryden, Shadwell and Settle was 
a sort of got-up press affair like the combats between 
the Captain and the Doctor in “ Pendennis’’ is not 
quite tenable; and when we come upon the phrase 
“that absurd ‘ Absalom and Achitophel ’ controversy ”’ 
in a context even more curiously worded than itself, it is 
rather apt to occur to one that the word “ absurd ”’ 
has dangerously boomerangish qualities. But it is 
only fair to remember that the book is expressly 
addressed to “‘ Playgoers,’’ and that we have no right 
to demand much or indeed anything in the poetry 
or history way from our author. There is a pleasant 
enthusiasm in the sort of “‘ All for the Boards and the 
World well Lost,” which pervades his writing, and 
in his friendliness for those who have trod those boards. 
One cannot help laughing a little when, allowing Charles 
Lamb’s delightfulness, he implores his readers not to 
be led away by the method and manner of Charles’s 
argument. But when one comes to him on Millamant 
it is necessary to put down the book, cry “ Hear! 
Hear!” and solemnly clap. Now this does not happen 
too often to an aged critic. 


It is true that the less amiable mood of criticism 
recurs when we see that he does not mention the obvious 
and undeniable indebtedness of Millamant herself to 
Dryden’s Melantha, though he has not been unjust 
to Melantha in her own place. 

The weakest point in his whole book regarded as 
an apology for Restoration Drama is his omission— 
an omission almost constant in its defenders—to notice 
its intolerable ill-nature. This ill-nature is not promi- 
nent in Etherege : and some of us have always thought 
it a pity that the stock collection did not begin with 
him. But Wycherley is simply compact of it: it is 
all very well to call it satire: but satire does not in 
the least need and indeed is much better without 
ill-nature. Even Swift is not ill-natured : and Dryden’s 
“superiority '’ renders anything of the kind entirely 
unnecessary. Wycherley’s Manlys deserve a sound 
thrashing, virtuous as they may be in an odd sort 
of way, for their brutality; and with his Horners it 
is much less lust than mischief that governs their 
conduct. Congreve’s “Old Bachelor’ is one of the 
most ill-natured plays I know: and though it is not 
the prevailing motive in Vanbrugh, he is not free from 
it. Now the real comic spirit—-the spirit of Aristo- 
phanes, of Rabelais (Panurge 7s ill-natured, but he is 


-not Rabelais), of Shakespeare, yea, and of Swift him- 


self, despises mere ill-nature—the fault of the lower 
kind of schoolboys and of grown up cads. Wycherley 
no doubt had power, it has always been acknowledged 
by competent judges; in such characters as Widow 
Blackacre he needed no French or Spanish patterns 
before him, and indeed with wider and higher general 
schemes, and without this cancer of ill nature in him, 
he might have been a very great dramatist of English 
manners and life. Mr. Elwin and his group assert 
and seem to think that those playwrights did present 
and represent actual life and society. I venture to 
doubt it very much, and I do not think I am more 
ignorant than most people of the history and the litera- 
ture of the time. Their wit no one denies. 

It is not entirely clear (one can perhaps make “ shots ” 
at it) what Mr. Elwin means by “ sentiment,” though 
it is clear that he dislikes it much. It is evidently 
not what we refer to when we call plays and novels 
of the later eighteenth century sentimental. One 
hopes it is not identical with love or good nature. It 
seems to have something to do with happy endings, 
though ali endings in life are not unhappy, you know, 
if some are, and it evidently is a disease which came on 
as people were getting away from the Restoration. 

Well! Well! Let us go back to Millamant and 
thank Mr. Elwin for even reminding us of the creature ! 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE.* 


By JANE T. SToppart. 


ROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN, in a lecture 
delivered a year ago, used words which might 
discourage adventurers in the field of historical bio- 
graphy: ‘‘ Those who believe that history can supply 
complete or final verdicts forget the immensity and 
complexity of the ground to be covered. . . . On the 
shore where Time casts up its stray wreckage, we gather 
corks and broken planks whence much indeed may be 
(Nelson.) 


* “ Montrose.” By John Buchan. 21s. 


argued and more guessed ; but what the great ship was 
that has gone down into the deep, that we shall never 
see.” 

Dr. Trevelyan would perhaps allow an exception to 
his daunting opinion when some heroic figure of the 
past has been for the biographer an object of lifelong 
intensive study. Mr. John Buchan, a son of the manse, 
a student of war and politics, a king in the world of 
business, and one of the most popular novelists of our 
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day, has not written this volume on the great Marquis 
of Montrose as the recreation of idle evenings. His 
father, one of the most cultured of Scottish ministers, 
handed on to his sons a zest for historical reading. 
We are glad that the author, whose newly published 
Life of Montrose is a riper work in"every way than its 
predecessor of 1913, has in- 
cluded the poem dedicated to 
a brother loved and lost, which 
tells of playtime on the Border 
moors : 
“With Bruce we crouched in 
bracken shade, 
With Douglas charged the 
Paynim foes ; 

And oft in moorland noons I 
played 
Colkitto to 

Montrose.” 


your grave 

Mr. Buchan’s work has more 
than a personalimportance. He 
offers to the general reader an 
account of Scottish politics and 
religion in the seventeenth 
century. His verdict on the 
Marquis of Argyll, the chief 
personal enemy of Montrose, 
has been considerably modified 
since the appearance of his 
earlier book. It approximates 
now to that of Dr. John 
Willcock, the learned Shet- 
land minister whose monographs on two Campbell 
chieftains have been accepted as models of impartial 
biography. Mr. Buchan takes a more favourable view 
of Argyll than Gardiner, who as a descendant of warlike 
Puritans had little tolerance for nobles who fled from 
the battle-field. Gardiner would have accepted these 
words of the latest biographer of Montrose: “‘ In such 
a strife, the ultimate word can only be spoken by one 
who is willing to make the ultimate sacrifice. To enter 
into the Kingdom of the Spirit a man must take his life 
in his hands, as martyr or as soldier.”” Sir John 
Fortescue, the chief authority on the British Army, 
prefers Colonel Buchan’s biography of Montrose to all 
others. The battle-fields of 1644-45, and the scenes of 
the last mournful venture in 1650, have been personally 
examined. Much heip will be gained from the excellent 
maps of the campaigns. There are passages so tender 
and beautiful that they deserve a place in anthologies 
of our prose literature. Only two portraits of the 
Marquis are included. One is the Honthorst painting 
of 1649, done by the artist for the Queen of Bohemia, 
and now in the collection of the Earl of Dalhousie. 
The other is a much less well known reproduction of 
the engraving which formed the frontispiece to the 
1647 Hague translation of Wishart. Macaulay described 
Montrose as a “ mean-looking man’’! He wrote this 
before the appearance of Napier’s “ Memoirs of Mont- 
rose’’ in 1856. Had he examined Napier’s volumes, 
with their engravings from four authentic portraits, 
he might have condemned with better reason Ward’s 
disappointing fresco, ‘‘ The Execution of Montrose,” 
now in the Members’ Corridor of the House of Commons. 
We should have welcomed an appendix from Mr. Buchan 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


on the portraits. Andrew Lang complained that they 
do not resemble each other. Is the Jameson ‘‘ Cams- 
traddan ”’ portrait accepted to-day as genuine ? 

This book gives no encouragement to enthusiasts who 
regard Montrose as a faultless hero. The most learned 
of Scottish historians, Dr. Hay Fleming, said years 

ago that there is 

A FLAW- room for a bio- 
LESS HERO? graphy, based on 

modern research, 
which shall present the Marquis 
in his faults and failings as well 
as in his virtues and valour. 
Mr. Buchan has done his best 
to be impartial, and no one has 
condemned more sternly that 
great crime, the sack of 
Aberdeen in 1644. Among 
personal failings of Montrose, 
there is none inconsistent with 
true nobility of character. Love 
of pre-eminence was a well 
marked feature of his character. 
In Clarendon’s words, he was 
“willing to deliver his opinion 
concerning things or persons 
before anybody and in any 
place.” We may apply to him 
these words of George Eliot on 
Savonarola : ‘‘ It was the habit of 
his mind to conceive great things 
and to feel that he was the man to do them. Iniquity 
should be brought low; the cause of justice, purity 
and love should triumph; and it should be by his 
voice, by his work, by his blood. . . . In the presence 
of his fellow-men, for whom he was to act, pre-eminence 
seemed a necessary condition of his life.’ 

Clarendon’s depreciatory criticisms deserve more 
attention than those of Bishop Burnet, for he had some 
acquaintance with Montrose. The fault which loomed 
largest to his cool gaze was vanity. Even in his final 
estimate, which Macaulay places among the master- 
pieces of our historical literature, he cannot refrain 
from the remark: ‘‘ He was not without vanity, but 
his virtues were much superior.”” There is agreement 
among contemporaries that Montrose had faults of 
manner. We have to remember that from childhood he 
was the centre of solicitude in the home circle. The 
heir of an anciently descended Scottish noble, he 
succeeded to the Earldom at the age of fourteen. 
Instinctively he measured himself with the greatest 
men of history, and saw no reason why he should not 
emulate their deeds in some way. Self-esteem, pride 
and ambition were conspicuous in his character, but the 
ambition was for power, distinction, glory and leader- 
ship rather than for any material reward. Like Brother 
Lawrence, he “‘ determined to give the all for the all.” 

We are told that when Luther received visitors at 

his inn on the morrow of his great appear- 

““WHAT OF ance at the Diet of Worms, he called to 
WIFE AND his Augsburg friend Peutinger: ‘‘ Doctor, 
CHILD?” what of wife and child?” It is the 
question that can never be hushed amid 

the revolutions of history. About the home life of 


Mr. John Buchan. 
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Montrose very little is known. We should welcome a 
letter from his pen like that which the young Lord 
Napier wrote from Paris to his wife in Scotland. 
“ Soldier, what of wife and child ? ’’—there is no clear 
answer to that question. An account was given in 
writing by Lord Southesk, during the year of victories, 
of a private interview he had held with his son-in-law. 
The Committee of Estates ordered it to be “ kept in 
retentis by the clerk,’ and it has never entered history. 
Knowing what we do of Montrose’s warmly affectionate 
. nature, we feel that there is something almost inhuman 
in his abandonment of personal and family interests 
after he championed the royal cause. It was charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew prophets, wrote R. H. Hutton, 
that they almost seemed to forget their human centre 
of life. “They surrendered their private lives and 
affections, for the purpose of sculpturing, in a living 
symbol, upon the mind of the nation, the lesson that 
no mere words could have taught.” 
Mr. Buchan is very happy in his comparison of the 
banners devised by Montrose for his last 
A PARALLEL campaign with the strange standards in 
FROM Bunyan’s “ Holy War.” We may be 
BUNYAN. allowed perhaps to carry his illustration 
a step farther. Craig-Brown, in his 
“ History of Selkirkshire,” says that ‘‘ among the spoils 


of Montrose after the fatal day of Philiphaugh, were 
found three small silver lockets. They are _heart- 
shaped. On one side is carved a long straight sword, 
and below it a winged heart, and on the other a heart 
pierced through with darts, and the motto: ‘J live and 
die for loyaltye.’’’ The emblem of the pierced heart 
was not uncommon in that age. Bunyan introduces 
us to “the truly loyal and well-beloved captain, the 
Captain Patience. His standard-bearer was Mr. Suffer- 
Long ;_ his were the black colours, and for a scutcheon 
he had three arrows through the golden heart.’”” Huntly, 
Seaforth, the Laird of Col, and many another dilatory 
chief found in Montrose a Captain Patience. His letters 
to Huntly in the winter of 1645-46 are models of gentle 
forbearing, ill-requited courtesy. Some of the best 
words ever written of him occur in a letter from Sir 
Robert Spottiswoode to Lord Digby, which were penned 
a few days before the disaster of Philiphaugh. Montrose 
had by that time been deserted “ in the nick ”’ by most 
of his Highlanders, by Alisdair Macdonald, and by the 
Gordons under Aboyne. His little force had been 
reduced to a handful. “ All these,’’ wrote Spottis- 
woode, “ were great disheartenings to any other but to 
him, whom nothing of this kind can amaze.”” Many 
passages in Mr. Buchan’s noble biography confirm this 
tribute of a King’s man to his friend. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


T is a poor author who is not as interesting in himself 
as he is in his books. In fact, if he is not, you 
will seldom find his books are particularly interesting ; 
and it is because his personality, environment and 
career count for so much in his books that one is justified 
in writing as freely of him as of them. To know some- 
thing of Dickens’s own story and what manner of man 
he was helps us to a better understanding of his novels, 
and even adds to our enjoyment of them; and his is 
no exceptional case. But all readers are not agreed 
about this. One, independent and austere, does not 
require others to criticise for him what he reads; he 
feels able to do that for himself ; like Lord Foppington, 
he resents being fed “‘ with the forced product of another 
man’s brain,” and prefers ‘‘ the natural sprouts of his 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s house and garden at Cranleigh, in Surrey. 
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own.” At the same time, as he cannot evolve persona | 
details about authors from his inner consciousness, he 
is willing that somebody should supplement his private 
critical efforts by supplying these. Another, differently 
independent and more austere, regards such details as 
trivial gossip, and demands nothing but undiluted 
criticism, as sternly as Hamlet’s Aunt, in ‘ David 
Copperfield,” demanded blood. It is obviously im- 
possible for anyone to satisfy both simultaneously ; he 
can only do his best and hope that each may find him 
more or less useful in parts. 

I ought not to criticise Frank Swinnerton at all; or 
if I do I ought to disparage him, otherwise I may spoil 
the significance of that well-worn anecdote of the 
important gentleman who, being told that Orlando 
Jones was a brilliant author, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Don’t tell me! 
Nothing brilliant in Orlando 
—Iknowhim! Why, I used 
to go to school with him! ” 
Not that I exactly went to 
school with Swinnerton, but 
I might have done if I had 
not been so much older than 
he is that I left school a few 
years before he was born. 
He was born in 1884 at 
Wood Green, a suburb lying 
about seven miles from the 
heart of London with the 
Alexandra Palace as its chief 
object of interest. I did not 
meet him until he was in his 
early twenties—it was before 
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what counts as his first novel, ‘“‘ The Merry Heart,” 
was published, in 1909, and I did not know until much 
later that, to say nothing of miscellaneous articles, he 
had then already written three other novels which had 
been offered to many publishers in vain. ‘‘ The Merry 
Heart ” suffered no such vicissitudes, but was accepted 
by the first publisher who saw it, and its reception at 
the hands of the reviewers 
was distinctly encourag- 
ing. It was the story of 
a city clerk, touched with 
humour and the everyday 
romance of common life. 
If you compare it with 
his later work you find it 
has the same individual 
manner, something of the 
same acuteness of ob- 
servation and feeling for 
character and _ atmo- 
sphere, but lacks the 
strength and sureness 
of touch that, naturally, 
could only come with 
time and _ experience ; 
though there was more 
and harder experience 
behind it than the 
buoyancy and courageous 
bearing of the story 
would lead you to suspect. 
I have never heard 
Swinnerton talk of that ; 
it is his way to talk freely 
of everything except 
himself ; but in “ What 
I Demand of Life,” one 
of the essays in his recent 
“ Tokefield Papers,’ * 
‘he breaks through that 
reserve, and I quote the 
passage because of its significance in interpreting his 
attitude toward life and showing something of what 
has gone to his making as a novelist : 


“When I was very young indeed I lived in such poverty 
that sometimes a whole day would pass without a meal. 
I had poor clothes. I was ill, often so sick with hunger 
and fatigue that I could hardly raise my head. My mother, 
father and brother shared those wretched days. We 
starved for weeks and years, living from day to day on 
chance earnings, and, when we had nothing to eat, laughing 
at our own distresses. This laughter was not what is 
called ‘ plucky.’ It was not deliberate cheerfulness. It 
arouse from natural buoyancy of spirit. We laughed 
because it was our nature to laugh. . We did not grow 
bitter, or rage against the capitalist,-or steal, or do any 
desperate thing. We laughed. Very poor people have to 
have good spirits, or they could not live. 

““Some time during this period I realised that I wanted 
to be a journalist. I have always wanted to be a journalist, 
and, though I have contributed articles, reviews, theatrical 
criticism, stories, and even odd nondescript paragraphs to 
periodicals since I was fifteen years old, I have never been 
a journalist. In that respect I have been thwarted by 
circumstance. The change in direction—for to be a novelist 
and the writer of two critical studies is only to vary a 


* (Martin Secker.) - 
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direction—arose from the fact that at the age of sixteen 
I went into the trade of book publishing.” 


He was introduced, he says, to Mr. Hugh Dent, of 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., and became a clerk in the 
office of that firm. Later on, he was for many years 
reader and literary adviser to Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
but a few years ago he put all that behind him and 
realised more than one 
of his ambitions, as from 
that same essay in the 
“Tokefield Papers” . 
(named after the place 
where he lives) you may 
learn. When he was 
eighteen, he tells you : 


“T formed the ambition 
that has remained constant 
ever since. I wanted to 
write a novel about human 
beings. From that moment 
human beings became my 
absorbing study... . I 
wanted to do the best I 
could, to live by the work 
of my pen, and to be 
happy. This last item 
was a_ superfluous am- 
bition, because it is very 
difficult for me to _ be 
unhappy. In the 
matter of writing I have 
always done the best I 
could at a given moment, 
and I do not feel that 
what I have written has 
ever been more than 
‘goodish.’ As for the 
rest, I have married for 
a ef “NGER love, and I live in a little 
™ Elizabethan or Jacobean 
cottage in a charming 
country-side. And any- 
thing human is dearer to 
me than all the wealth of 
all the world.” 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton. 


He demands nothing of life, he concludes, but health, 
privacy (that he may write whatever he pleases without 
interruption), a moderate degree of security, the affec- 
tion of those dear to him, and a modicum of leisure for 
reading and being lazy and going about. 

There is no modesty in all this; it happens to be 
what he feels is the truth about himself, and he happens 
to have a habit of candour, whether he is discussing 
his own affairs or the affairs of others. His devastating 
candour in discussing the art of Stevenson* roused 
indignation among R. L. S.’s worshippers, but it is the 
most searching and soundly critical study of Stevenson’s 
art that anyone has written; his conclusions remain 
unanswered, and it will take more than indignation to 
answer them. Too often the candid person is an un- 
friendly person, but Swinnerton is not like that ; his 
frankness is part of his charm. He can tell you why 
he dislikes your book with a frank but gracious sorrow 
that the best bedside manner of no doctor can surpass ; 
and the attractive carelessness of his candour in the 
commerce of social life has sometimes left me gasping 
and wishing I had his secret. I recall an instance that 
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pleased me, who was not its victim, as much as it 
pleased all who were. I was at a meeting of a society 
which then used to meet in the great attic of Dr. John- 
son’s old house in Gough Square, and before the lecture 
started the secretary. after making a few announce- 
ments, said he thought he should also explain why 
Mr. Swinnerton, who was to have lectured to them last 
month, failed to keep his appointment. ‘‘ As most of 
you know,” he remarked, “ we waited some time, and 
as Mr. Swinnerton did 
not arrive, we had 
to start a conversa- 
tion and get up a 
sort of debate among 
ourselves. Next day 
I wrote to him, hoping 
he was not ill, and 
this was his reply.” 
He read out a letter 
from Swinnerton (who 
at that date lived in 
a flat near the British 
Museum, within a mile 
of Gough Square) say- 
ing he was horrified, 
but had, in fact, com- 
pletely forgotten his 
engagement ; he had 
been free, had spent 
the whole evening 
sitting alone by his 
fire reading a dull 
book which bored him 
till he slept, and if 
only he had re- 
membered, or some- 
body had sent a 
telegram, he would 
have jumped at the 
chance of passing 
the evening so much 
more agreeably. As it was, he supposed he ought 
to apologise, but felt sorrier for himself than for the 
meeting because he had been done out of more than 
they had. It is not considered flattering thus to tell 
an audience their lecturer had forgotten all about them ; 
but he had been closely interested in that society of 
young writers since its inception in the days of his 
youth ; the members knew him, and instead of resent- 
ing his casual confession laughed at his unblushing 
frankness—it was “just like Swinnerton ’’—and were 
delighted with it as they would not have been with 
the seemlier, more apparently legitimate excuse 
customary in such circumstances. 

No doubt he could be more expert than most of us 
even on an occasion of that sort in the use of those 
polite insincerities that convention has sanctified, but 
he does not seem to feel the necessity for them; he 
seems, naturally, to adopt the easier, friendlier way of 
taking you into his confidence and letting you know 
the plain facts. He is that sort of realist, too, in his 
novels. He does not set out, like so many novelists, 
to paint the world either all a depressing brown or 
black, or all a nice, attractive pink and white. He 


keeps within the limits of his own experiences, and 
pictures the world and its people frankly, unreservedly 
but sympathetically, as he has known it and them. If 
Dickens had never had to live as the poor live, sharing 
their humiliations and their homely pleasures, if he 
had never slaved in the blacking factory, never felt 
the shame of visiting his father in the debtors’ prison, 
his novels would have been infinitely the poorer for 
it; and you may be sure that Mr. Swinnerton’s novels 
owe a good deal to 
those hardships of his 
youth that he de- 
scribes incidentally in 
“What I Demand of 
Life.” His wonder- 
fully intimate sketches 
of poor households, 
the deprivations that 
have to be suffered, 
the economies that 
have to be practised, 
owe a deal of their 
quiet realistic strength 
and vividness to the 
fact that they have 
not been merely 
imagined. 

His work has often 
been compared with 
Gissing’s; but the 
comparison is super- 
ficial; he deals with 
similar phases of 
London life, but in 
a very different spirit 
and from a different 
angle. Gissing owns 
that he despised and 
detested the sort of 
people he depicted; 
he had to live with 
but was not of them; with an air of detachment 
he studied them from the outside, shrewdly, and 
as an observer of genius. Mr. Swinnerton’s stories 
might have been as drab and bitter as Gissing’s only 
that, knowing his people from within, having shared 
their lot familiarly, his knowledge of them goes deeper ; 
he knows the little ameliorations, the inherent cheerful- 
ness, the habit of making the best of things which count 
for more in these matters than an outside observer can 
fully realise. 

One would say, at a venture, that personal memories, 
fragments of autobiography, get into most of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s novels; they certainly do into “ The 
Happy Family,” ‘On the Staircase,” ‘“‘ The Chaste 
Wife,” and into the account of the hard early days of 
“Young Felix.” He admits that Amberley, in ‘“ On 
the Staircase,” is “‘a sort of semi-self-portrait,”’ and 
that, in the same book, “‘ the flat in which the Grettons 
live at the top of the house in Great James Street is 
the flat in which my family lived for a couple of years.” 
If Skeffington, the novelist, in ‘“‘ The Chaste Wife,” is 
not a whimsical sketch of Swinnerton himself, I will 
never guess again. He describes himself, his friendly, 
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careless manner, his sandy beard and other character- 
istics with uncomplimentary humour, and Stephen 
Moore thinks that however careless Skeffington seemed 
he was “at heart sober and on the whole candid.” 
Moreover, Skeffington protests: ‘‘ I’m supposed to be 
a disciple of Gissing’s, but that is only because we are 
both urban novelists, and any stick’s good enough to 
beat a dog with when’s one out for sapience.”’ 

That is perfectly true, and it was not as a disciple 
that Swinnerton wrote a 
critical study of “‘ George 
Gissing,”* which is as 
acute and impartial in its 
appreciation of Gissing’s 
fine and special gifts as 
in the just recognition of 
his defects. The difference 
between the two writers 
is that Gissing was 
morbidly self-centred and 
had little sense of humour, 
while Swinnerton has no 
morbid leanings and a 
prevailing sense of humour 
that, as he says himself, 
makes it easy for him to 
be happy. He says 
rightly, in his critical 
study, Gissing ‘lacked 
that ease of personality 
that conveys itself 
subtly to the printed page ; 
his was always, in his 
novels, the rather querul- 
ous, random self-expres- 
sion of the serious egoist.”’ 
If Swinnerton is anything 
of an egoist, he isa humor- 
ous one, ready to laugh at 
himself ;' also he has not 
only personality but that 
native ease of personality which passes inevitably into 
what he writes and links all his novels up one with 
another, so that his earliest, “‘ The Merry Heart” and 
“The Young Idea,” have a note and a philosophy in 
common with his maturer, abler work in ‘‘ Nocturne,” 
“ The Elder Sister,” ‘‘ Summer Storm ”’ and “ A Brood 
of Ducklings.” 

By common consent ‘“‘ Nocturne ” (1917) is accepted 
as Swinnerton’s highest achievement, so far; and I 
know of no recent novel that surpasses the realistic 
or the literary art with which it is written. It narrates 
the events of six hours and is concerned with only 
five persons. Pa Blanchard is a real creation, or as 
Mr. Wells has called him, ‘‘a majestic invention,” 
compact of humour and pathos ; Alf, the commonplace, 
irresolute Cockney—who is loved by Emmy Blanchard 
but loves Jenny, until she adroitly, because she does 
not want him and out of pity for her sister, contrives 
to pass him over to Emmy—is as perfectly true in kind 
as is Keith, the captain of a nobleman’s yacht, whose 
specious charm has appealed to the wild heart of Jenny ; 


* “ George Gissing: A Critical Study.” 


(Secker.) 
t (Secker.) 


and the analysis of the contrasted characters of the 
two sisters is the ablest, most poignant thing in this 
way that Mr. Swinnerton has done. The story is of 
the slightest, but its characterisation, its sensitive 
tracing of the effect of a sordid environment on the 
temperaments of the sisters, especially on Jenny and 
on her rash share in the story, give it the intense 
interest of a great adventure. Mr. Bennett has said 
that, on its own scale, ‘‘ Nocturne ”’ is ‘‘ consummate,”’ 
and, speaking of Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s enthusiasm for 
a, he adds: “I re- 
member Wells saying to 
me, ‘ You know, Arnold, 
he achieves a perfection 
in “‘ Nocturne” that you 
and I never get within 
streets of.’ 

But it would be a 
mistake, I think, to allow 
“Nocturne” to bulk so 
large among Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s novels as to over- 
shadow all the rest. 
the Staircase,” 
“The Chaste Wife,” 
“September” and “ The 
Elder Sister ’’ are stories 
of wider scope dealing 
with greater complexities 
of character, and I can 
believe there are critical 
readers who, allowing for 
this and for the cunning 
with which the complex- 
ities of those characters 
are revealed in action, 
would rank these novels 
nearly if not quite on 
a level with ‘‘ Nocturne.” 
In spite of occa- 
sional concession to melodrama—as in the character 
and conduct of ‘the old man,” Stephen Moore’s 
father in ‘‘ The Chaste Wife ’—-Swinnerton’s men 
and women (even his most charming girls have 
their little flaws of taste or temper and yet remain 
charming) are extraordinarily natural mortal creatures 
and vitally human. In an essay on “ Critics,” in his 
just published volume, ‘“‘ A London Bookman,”* Mr. 
Swinnerton owns that, “for myself, it is enough to 
ask whether a work of fiction conforms to the one test 
that I know how to apply. This is, are its characters 
alive ? If they are alive, then much—almost every- 
thing else—can be forgiven.”” His own books have 
nothing to fear from the application of that test, nor 
does it leave anything to be forgiven in the actual 
writing of them, nor anything much if you look solely 
to the content and structure of their stories. He has 
said elsewhere that he is much more intent on the 
analysis of character than on the telling of a tale, and 
his latest novel, ‘‘ A Brood of Ducklings,” + is perhaps 
the most subtly analytical of them all, yet he is so far 
from neglecting to unfold there a story whose interest 


* 7s. 6d. (Secker.) ¢ (Hutchinson.) 
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is inseparable from your interest in his characters that 
few of his readers will be satisfied until he has given 
them a sequel to show whether or not the delightful, 
impetuous Rhoda made a mistake in stepping down 
from her selecter sphere to marry the rough, passionate, 
aggressive socialist, Jabez Talbot. - 

I have said too little of Mr. Swinnerton as essayist 
and critic, and am now left with space to say but little 
more. His most important critical work is in the 
studies of Gissing and of R. L. Stevenson. The only two 
collections of his shorter essays are ‘‘ Tokefield Papers ”’ 
and “A London Bookman,” the miscellaneous essays 
in the latter being mainly critical, and selected from 
that brilliant ‘‘ London Letter ’’ which for eight years he 
contributed to the American Bookman. They cover a 
wide range of topics all of literary interest, and express 
forcibly but urbanely the opinions of one who knows 
and has a habit of saying exactly what he thinks ; some 


are brief pronouncements on recent books ; some discuss. 
all manner of authors, from Keats to Ethel Dell, from 
Henry James to A. C. Benson; others deal with such 
general subjects as “‘ Reading for the Pure,’’ ‘“ A Debate 
on the Novel,” ‘“ Poetry,” on “‘ Evening Newspapers 
and Prompt Reviewing,” “ Titles for Novels,”’ “‘ Fashion 
in Literature,’ and, among divers others, there is the 
essay on “ Critics’? I have already quoted, which 
readers and critics and novelists alike might read in 
its entirety with much profit. He is so sound and 
extraordinarily acute a critic, even when he is self- 
critical, that I am convinced he wrote the essay in 
which he says he has, so far, produced no novel that is 
more than “ goodish ”’ before ‘‘ Nocturne ’’ and, at least, 
the four novels I have grouped with it were written ; 
and, of course, before he had begun to think about his 
«Sketch of a Sinner,’ which Messrs. Hutchinson are 
publishing early next year. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTIcE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

I1.—A Prize or A GuInEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BookMAN. 

III.—A Prize or THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best original acrostic on the name of any author 
mentioned in the November or December 
BooKMAN. 

IV.—A Prize or HatF A GurINneEa is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestions for THE BookMAN competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


I.—THE Prize oF OnE for the best original 
lyric is awarded to A. Doris L. Wilson, ‘‘ New- 
field,’ Renhold, Bedford, for the following : 


BY CANDLELIGHT. 


My candles tremble, but the firelight stares 
Out to the evening’s magic airs 

And sickle moon. 

Soon, much too soon 

The curtains close are drawn, 

Unheeding starlight’s dawn, 

Lest a lost princess charmed by this soft light 
Come as a white moon-moth out of the night 
To meet a witch’s doom 

In my still room ; 

Or lest I hear some elfin field-mouse cry 

As his shrill breath 

Feeds the great barn-owl’s lust for death. 


My candles tremble ; shadows closely press— 

Some kings, some clowns escaped from sad duress— 
““ Leave us these flames,’’ they whisper, ‘‘ but do you 
Forswear not when the forfeit’s due, 
When death the dice has tossed— 

Or Beauty then is lost. 

Pull back these curtains—softly so . . 
Between the avenue of trees 

See bats spin lovely fantasies 

Against a starry sky. 


We also select for printing : 
FOR HER BIRTHDAY. 


To-day, when all things lovely, Sweet, conspire 
Their praise of you, the loveliest, to sing, 
Regard one lowly pilgrim, whose desire 
Outweighs the fairest tribute he could bring : 
That while the morning shines upon your face, 
And Earth’s rich harmonies around you roll, 
Perchance within his eyes your eyes may trace 
The unsung song of rapture in his soul. 


(May Herschel Clarke, 254, Burrage Road, Woolwich, 
S.E.18.) 


NIGHT. 

Above the contours of dim hills 
And smoothly rolling down, 
The magic of the moonrise spills 
Soft radiance on the town, 


Where shadows, velvet-footed, steal 
Athwart those candid beams, 
And little, huddled roofs conceal 
A hundred happy dreams. 


While in and out the silent pines 
A pensive night wind sighs ; 

Stirs the quiet waters of the lake, 
Then on her bosom dies. 

’Tis Night, in her most gracious mood : 
But yet, forlorn, apart, 

Sounds, in that moon-swept solitude, 
The crying of my heart! 


(B. Forbes Harkel, 1, Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C.4.) 
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We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Gertrude Pitt (Killarney), George W. Tupper (Wal- 
lington), Gladys M. Haines (Ringwood), Margaret K. 
Mackillop Brown (Southampton), J. Haggart Stein 
(Forest Hill), Winnifred| Tasker (Westcliff-on-Sea), 
John Bellchambers (Highgate), Margaret Wright (Dun- 
donald), Muriel Garbutt (St. Albans), lérne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), K. (Blackheath), Eleanor Kathleen 
Deale (South Rhodesia, South Africa), Liam P. Clancy 
(Hampstead), Teresa Bellamy Noble (Long Melford), 
Iris Turdill (Deptford), Mary Mair (Guildford), Nan T. 
Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
P. Young (Birmingham), D. M. Bateman (Harrow), 
Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), E. A. Osborne 
(Streatham), Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), Leonard Hugh 
Hawick (Canterbury), Florence Mary Anderson (Hamp- 
stead), Stuart Ayres (London, S.E.), Mrs. May Belbin 
(Wimborne), R. T. Hammond (Brighton). 


IIl.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to B. M. Beard, 214, 
Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for the 
following : 


HOW TO SECURE A GOOD JOB. 
By W. LEs.Lie Ivey. (Pitman.) 


. . « Blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance.” 


W. S. GILBERT, Ruddigore. 


We also select for printing : 


THIS DELICATE CREATURE. By Con O’LEary. 
(Constable.) 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter.’ 
Tennyson, The Lord of Burleigh. 


(John A, Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


THE COMMON ROUND. By D. C. F. Harpina. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
** Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon.” 
R. BrowninG, Pied Piper. 
(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
(Richards Fress.) 


“Tf you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs . . .” 


By A. ALBA. 


[f. 
(Henry Reed, 12, New Street, Erdington, 
Birmingham.) 


BEGINNER'S LUCK. By C. R. BENsTEAD. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
“She held the knave, queen, king and ace.” 
J. MASEFIELD, Reynard the Fox. 


(Eve M. Eastwood, “ Birchcliffe,’”’ Hebden Bridge, 
Yorks, and S. S. Wright, “ Redcot,” Mayfield Road, 
Bickley, Kent.) 


“ THE FINAL TEST. By G. B. Buran. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“Can ye sew cushions ? 
An’ can ye sew sheets ? 
An’ can ye sing lullaby 
When the bairnie greets ?”’ 


Songs of the North. 
(Mrs. McLean, 45, Talbot Road, Highgate.) 


THE TEACHING OF THE OLD BOY. 
By Tom MacInnes. (Dent.) 
‘ Doadant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny is!” 
TENNYSON, Northern Farmer. 


(Eileen Newton, ‘“ Hildawell,’’ Southend Gardens, 
Whitby, Yorks.) 


III.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
eight lines of original verse, in which a 
Pedestrian appeals to a Motorist and the 
Motorist replies, is awarded to Charles H. 
Cuddy, 8, Stanley Avenue, Birkdale, Lancs, 
for the following : 

PEDESTRIAN : 


Great Juggernaut !—whose reckless lust for speed 
Threatens my life each day upon the street— 
Pray give your fellow traveller some heed, 

Who can, in progress, only use his feet. 


THE Mortorist’s REPLY: 


Progress (for those who only use their feet) 
May lead to dangers no man can foretell ; 

So, to advance in safety, it is meet 

That travellers should use their heads as well. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
sent by A. Davidson (Glasgow), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), S. G. Gillett (London, S.W.), Nancy M. 
Jones (Liverpool), E. M. Haines (Ringwood), W. Suther- 
land (Sunderland), William Pool (Lincoln), Pattie 
Williamson (Sheffield), C. Burton (Forest Hill), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Robert Kemp (Aboyne), Isobel 
Simpson (Dundee), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn), 
Eric Billing (Irby), Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton). 


IV.—TueE Prize or A for the best 
100-word review is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 
43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester, for the following : 


QUIET CITIES. By JoseEpH HERGESHEIMER. 
(Knopf.) 

With a skilful hand Mr. Hergesheimer lifts away the 
choking layers of modernity from his cities, and in the 
cleared space of older, simpler times sets his characters to 
live again for us these fragments of their lives. The 
sketches—they are hardly stories—are a blend of fact 
and fiction, and though so slightly drawn (fragments 
indeed !), each delicately conveys the atmosphere of its 
place and period—Albany of the Dutch, New Orleans 
before the Louisiana purchase, Charleston in the sinister 
sixties and so on—while to each must have gone an infinite 
amount of thought and research. 


We also select for printing : 
POOR WOMEN! By Norau How r. (Scholartis Press.) 


There are five stories of five women in this remarkable 
book—stories as unlike the conventional machine-made 
product as living creatures are unlike dummies. Biting, 
vivid, relentless realism; minute, amazingly accurate 
observation ; insight into the workings of the feminine 
mind that amounts to sheer genius: all these are here in 
full measure, pressed down and brimming over. These 
five women, each with a different story, united only by 
their common womanhood, are all so intensely alive that 
it is impossible to believe they do not really exist. They 
do exist; we have all met them—or will meet them. 


(Mary Mair, ‘‘ Howecroft,’”’ Sandy Lane, Guildford.) 
THE DEFEATED. By Lupwic LEwIsoHN. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


A story of unusual psychological interest, originality 
and impressiveness, with a twofold purpose—to show 
that every individual and race has its spiritual home 
and that the most ancient and unique international people, 
Israel, can only feel at home when discharging its mission 
as a distinct race. It traces the history of a Jewish family 
through four generations and several countries, concluding 
in America at about the present time. A tragic historical 
document of persecution reminds us that worse ‘‘ pogroms ”’ 
have been perpetrated in post-war days against this 
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venerable race, to whom Christendom owes all its religion 
and morality. 


(Eleanor Wemyss, M.A., Stamford Street, Parkside, 
South Australia.) 


BUT GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES. 
By Anita Loos. (Brentanos.) 


Dorothy’s history, which Lorelei intimates is extracted 
from her diary in order to provide material for her hus- 
band’s, Henry Spoffard’s, reforming proclivities, hardly 
makes such good reading as did Lorelei’s own adventures. 
The plot is not so satisfactory; the musician’s death 
touches a tragic note, unsuitable to comedy; perhaps 
Lorelei does not exercise such superb charity towards 
Dorothy’s actions as towards her own ; and nothing equals 
the priceless tiara incident. Nevertheless we greedily 
demand ‘‘ more, more!’’ chuckling contentedly ; since 
Anita Loos gives us genuine, if American, humour; and 


Humour is getting her own back, even in our dull old 
England. 


(Thornton Maltby, 7, Mecklenburgh Street, W.C.1.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by C. J. Greenwood (Chelsea), Ann Gibbins (Oxted), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), K. B. Poole (Tollington 
Park), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Mary Arnott 
(London, W.), S. Kenning (Sheffield), John P. Coghlan 
(Dublin), H. F. Smart (Wallington), Edith Cook (Leeds), 
E. Sweatman (Reading), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), F. B. Jones (Reedham), 
Ruby Burnaby (London, S.W.), Eric Billing (Irby), 
Mary Browne Clayton (Carlow). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to S. G. Gillett, 
33, South Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


CAMBRIDGE.—On Saturday, September 22nd, a party of 
members started from Liverpool Street, by an early morning 
train, for Cambridge, and were joined on arrival by Mr. 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, from Saffron Walden, and 
Miss A. E. Gowers, from Haverhill, Suffolk. The party 
was conducted by Miss M. V. Gregory, who was fortunate 
in having the co-operation of Miss Enid Whitehouse, a 
brilliant Greek scholar, of Cambridge. Miss Whitehouse 
made an excellent guide. Before luncheon the party 
visited the church of St. Benedict, with its Saxon tower 
and parish “ fire-hook,’’ used for pulling down burning 
thatches ; also Great St. Mary’s, in which the University 
sermon is preached. The afternoon programme included 
visits to St. John’s College, where members saw the historic 
silver plate (not usually shown to the public), Wordsworth’s 
window, the Hall, and the Combination Room, with its 
panelled walls and richly moulded ceiling; to Trinity 
College and its Wren’s Library; King’s College Chapel ; 
and so to the Backs ; through Queens’ College’s wonderful 
quads; to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, one 
of the four round churches in England; and on to 
Clare Bridge, to survey the buildings in their stately 
beauty. And one member at least was not too tired to 
study, with renewed interest, on the return journey that 
most popular Guide to Cambridge, by Frank Rutter, B.A., 
which is published by Heffers of Cambridge. 


October toth.—The autumn session of the Circle began 
very successfully, a large audience of members and their 
friends gathering to hear Lord Riddell give an address 
on “ English as She is Spoke,’’ with the Editor of THE 
Bookman in the Chair. In his opening remarks Mr. 
St. John Adcock made reference to Lord Riddell’s two 
books on ‘“‘ Things that Matter,’’ and said he was glad 
to speak to-night on another thing that mattered to all 
who were concerned for the right use of the English lan- 
guage. The recent B.B.C. memorandum on _ broadcast 
English furnished Lord Riddell with a sort of text, and 
in the course of half an hour he dealt with the language of 
everyday speech, its faulty pronunciation and enunciation, 
illustrating his arguments with examples and anecdotes. 
Lord Riddell is one of the wittiest of public speakers, 
and the delightful humour and shrewd criticism of his 
address resulted in an animated and very interesting dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Keighley Snowden, Mr. F. G. Webb, 
Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. de Crespigny, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, Miss Edgar, Mr. Robb Lawson and 
others took part. 


October 2o0th.—Visit to Saffron Walden. Conducted 
by Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. Report next month. 


October 24th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ Some Poems— 
Some Observations.”” Chairman: Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 
Report next month. 


Programme, 1928-1929. 

Meetings are held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 
7.30 for 8 o’clock. 

November 7th.—Mr. Victor Evans (an Ex-President of 
the Oxford Union): ‘‘ World Peace and the League of 
Nations.’’ Chairman: Mr. William Blane, C.B.E. 

November 21st.—Social Evening: (1) Dance. (2) Play, 


-Opera and Song Title Competition. 


December 5th.—Mr. Humbert Wolfe: ‘“‘ Readings.” 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas Moult. 

December 19th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘‘ The 
Influence of Psychic Research on Literature.’ Chairman : 
Mr. H. A. Jones. 

1929.—January 9th.—Dr. C. W. Kimmins: ‘ Mental 
Discipline.’’ Chairman: The Rev. J. D. Mullins, D.D. 

January 23rd.—Mr. Frank Rutter: Subject later, 
Chairman: Miss M. V. Gregory. 

February 6th.—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe: ‘‘ The Poetic Art.” 
Chairman: Mr. Kennedy Williamson. 

February 20th.—Mr. John Freeman: ‘ The Difference 
between Prose and Poetry.” Chairman: Mr. R. L. Mégroz. 


March 6th.—Annual Dinner. 


March 20th.—Mr. Shaw Desmond: ‘‘ The Novel: What 
it is and what it is not.” Chairman: Mr. Wildey Knights. 


April 17th.—Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour : Subject later. 
Chairman: Mr. Walter Jerrold. 

May tist.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘“‘ How Novelists are 
Made.”’ Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 

All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


The programme (up till Christmas) of the Brighton and 
Hove Literary Circle included a lecture by Miss E. Sinclair 
Rohde on ‘Gardens in Medieval, Tudor and Stuart 
Times,’’ which was given at the Union Church Institute, 
Brighton, on Monday, October 15th. 

A debate was arsariged—for members and their friends 
only—for October 26th, at the Union Church Institute, 
when Mrs. Holman (better known to the reading public as 
Daisy Adler) addressed the meeting. The subject chosen 
was : ‘‘ The Modern Novel Interprets the Moral Standards 
of the Day.’’ Reports will appear next month. 

These semi-social gatherings (coffee is served as a stimulus 
to conversation) are very popular. 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais is going to lecture on November 28th 
on ‘“ Modern Journalism,’”’ and in December the Circle 
hopes to hear the well-known actress, Miss Frances Ivor, 
on a subject of interest to all theatre-goers, viz.: ‘‘ In- 
audibility on the Stage.”’ 

All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone- Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMaN, ST. PauL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript its submitted for his consideration, 


Some years before his death, the late Mr. 
J. M. Dent, founder of the 
famous publishing house, 
wrote, as a family record, 
the story of his career, and 
instead of a more formal 
biography it was rightly 
decided to publish these 
“Memoirs of J. M. Dent” 
(7s. 6d.; Dent), for which 
his son, Mr. Hugh Dent, 
has now written a preface, 
some additional notes, and a 
final chapter continuing the 
autobiography from 1920 to 
1926. If you have read 
Charles Knight’s ‘‘ Shadows 
of the Old Booksellers,’”’ you 
will know that the lives of 
publishers may be as 
interesting and as_ touched 
with romance as are the 
lives of any of the authors 
they publish; and if 
anybody ever supplements 
Knight’s work with a 
second volume there will be few stories in it more 
attractive or remarkable than this of J. M. Dent. 
It is told with a simple candour that makes it as 
intimately self-revealing as autobiography should 
be, if it is to have any abiding value, and is the 
record of an indomitably courageous struggle 
against adverse circumstances and a final and 
brilliant triumph over them. One of a large family, 
J. M. Dent was born in 1849 at Darlington, where 
his father was a painter and decorator with a 
passionate love of music. “I was a complete 
dullard at school,” we are told, ‘‘ succeeding in 
nothing, not even learning to spell (I cannot do it 
yet), and I left to go to work at the age of thirteen.” 
But two years before that he had fallen under the 
fascination of Scott, and ‘‘ formed the habit of 
reading which has never since been broken.” 

His first employment was as a kind of messenger- 
boy and ticket-collector to a Darlington Art Exhibi- 
tion ; then he was apprenticed to a printer; but 
he was “‘ more taken up with the idea of book- 
binding,” and left printing to work with a book- 
binder. There are delightful sketches of his home 


From “The Memoirs of J 


life at that period, of his keen joy in making covert 
visits to the theatre, which his parents had for- 
bidden to him ; his growing love of reading; and 
of his first coming to London in 1867, when he was 
eighteen, with literally the traditional half-crown 
in his pocket and no more. Then follow his London 
adventures and vicissitudes. He began by working 
for a bookbinder in Buck- 
lersbury from eight in the 
morning till eight and ten 
at night; then at about 
twenty-one he married, and 
his wife and he had to face 
poverty and difficulties, but 
“were happy and eager and 
took risks,’’ and presently he 
bought for five pounds or so 
the scanty plant of a book- 
binder who had broken down, 
and set up as a bookbinder 
himself at Hoxton in a 
workshop “that cost me 
three shillings a week!” 
That was a beginning, and 
I shall not attempt to sum- 
marise the fluctuations of 
fortune, the domestic and 
financial anxieties (including 
the burning down of his 
works in the saddest hour 
of his life), the hard toil, 
pleasures and disappoint- 
ments that filled the long years between the 
opening of that three-shilling shop and the open- 
ing of Aldine House in Bedford Street, Strand, 
the building of the great printing and binding 
factory at Letchworth Garden City, and the 
arrival of J. M. Dent among the great figures of 
the modern publishing world. To say nothing of 
the many famous contemporary authors for whom 
he published ; nor of the various other artistically 
produced reprints that bear his name; he rendered 
an immense service to good literature and to good 
(but not wealthy) readers, by the issue, under the 
editorship of Mr. Ernest Rhys, of the now indispens- 
able Everyman’s Library, which has made and is 
making the best in every kind of literature available 
to all men in an edition that is the more widely 
popular because it is beautiful as well as cheap. 


J. M. Dent. 
. M. Dent, 184¢-1926.” (Dent.) 


Just before his death, the late Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan completed an intimate, charmingly personal 
record of his life, which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
will publish early in the New Year, under the title of 
“ Richard Burdon Haldane: An Autobiography.” 


| | 
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“ Bright Metal,” a new novel by T. S. Stribling, 
author of that brilliant picaresque romance, 
“Fombombo,” will be published this month by 
Messrs. Nisbet. 


There is a lot of out-of-the-way and very interest- 
ing information in Mr. H. E. Popham’s “ Quaint 
Survivals of Old London Customs” (6s.; Cecil 
Palmer), and he has adopted a method of conveying 
it which may daunt the 
student but will please 
the general reader. He 
introduces a genial old 
gentleman, Mr.'Draper, 
who is wise in London 
lore, and a friend of his, 
Ambrose Bambrook, 
comes to town and gets 
Mr. Draper to take him 
all about the city, show- 
ing him historic places 
and telling him of 
quaint old customs that 
still survive init. It is 
a gossipy, entertaining 
chronicle, and if the 
facts are sometimes 
wrapped up in a good 
deal of talk, the facts 
are there and the talk is 
light and pleasant and 
makes for easy reading. 


Mr. Wilfrid Thorley, 
who has written such 
charming, whimsical 
verse for children in his 
“Maypole Market ”’ and 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land,’’ has completed a new book 
of verse in that vein, “ Daisy Chains,”’ which 
Messrs. Brentano are publishing for Christmas. 


It is as difficult to think of Mr. Edmund Blunden 
as it was to think of Edward Thomas as a soldier ; 
but Mr. Blunden was on active service for two years 
on the Western Front, and in ‘“‘ Undertones of War,” 
he has written the story of his experiences and adds 
some poignant and some pungent comments on 
them. The first part, which is in prose, reveals 
how a fighting-man who hated war was subtly 
wrought to a dogged aptitude for it; the second 
part illustrates passages of the first in a series of 
whimsical, imaginative and dramatic poems. The 
book is to be published very soon by Mr. R. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 


Messrs. Constable have added “‘ The Genius” 
(10s.) to their admirable uniform edition of the 
novels of Theodore Dreiser. It is one of the longest 


Julian Hawthorne at thefage of 81. 
From “Shapes That Pass,” by Julian Hawthorne (Murray). 
Reviewed in this Number, 


of his books, running to almost eight hundred pages, 
and next to ‘‘ The American Tragedy,” if it does 
not even rank above that, the most masterly. 


I am interested to hear of the Book Marketing 
Board, Limited, which, with Sir Ernest Benn as 
Chairman, has been formed with the object of 
increasing the sales of books by making it easier 
for people to buy them. The general reader already 
owes much to those 
organisations which 
issue special and usually 
expensive books that 
can be paid for by 
instalments, and the 
purpose of the Book 
Marketing Board is to 
extend this system and, 
with the aid of pub- 
lishers and booksellers, 
make it possible for any 
man to go to his 
bookseller and select a 
parcel of any. sort of 
books he may require 
and pay for them after 
delivery on that con- 
venient instalment plan. 
In an introduction to 
some specimen pages of 
the Board’s “ Literary 
Catalogue’ Sir Ernest 
Benn, for I suspect him 
of writing it, says, 
“Books are no less 
indispensable for the 
mind than food is for 
the body,” and remarks 
that in spite of the fact that, in general, reading 
is our most persistent habit, “it would cause sur- 
prise if a man showed a visitor his new books 
before his car.”” This of course ought not to be so, 
and one will look with interest to see the Book 
Marketing Board alter it for the better. 


A complete edition of Jane Austen should be a 
popular addition to the omnibus volumes which are 
just now enjoying such general popularity. Her 
six great novels are included in a single volume of 
nine hundred pages which Messrs. Heinemann are 
about to publish. 


Herr Emil Ludwig has nearly completed the Life 
of Abraham Lincoln on which he has been working — 
for some time past, and Messrs. Putnam are hoping 
to have it ready for publication early in the new year. 


I heard last month with deep regret of the death, 
at the age of forty-four, of my friend Mr. Bohun 
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Lyncn. He was a clever 
caricaturist of the Max 
Beerbohm school, and 
author of many _ books, 
including ‘‘ Max Beerbohm 
in Perspective”? and 
Short History of Carica- 
ture.’ He took a keen 
interest in boxing, and was 
skilled in the practice of 
that art no less than in 
writing about it; he wrote 
also a good deal of fiction, 
including two admirable 
novels, ‘‘ Respectability,”’ 
published about a year ago, 
and Perfect Day,’’ in 


1923. 


I had a letter, too late 
to make reference to it in 
our last Number, telling 
me that another friend, 
Mrs. Mary Binstead, died 
on September 28th. She 
was joint honorary secretary, with Mrs. Winifred 
Stephens Whale, of the Femina Vie Heureuse and 
Bookman Prizes Committee, and honorary secretary 
of the Society of Women Journalists. Under the 
name of Mary Openshaw she contributed much to 
the press, and wrote ‘‘ The Loser Pays,” ‘‘ Laughter 
Street, London,” a story of journalistic life, and 
other novels of considerable ability and charm. 
“She was a capable organiser, and did much useful 
work so unobstrusively,’’ writes my correspondent, 
“that perhaps she did not always receive the 
recognition she deserved for it. Women journalists 
have lost a good comrade in Mary Binstead, and one 
they will long remember with affection.” 


Portrait by Raphael. 


THE BooKMAN Christmas Number which, as usual, 
will be a handsome volume of some three hundred 
pages, will be ready at the beginning of next month, 
and our readers should place their orders for it 
without delay ; it seems probable that, as in other 
years, it will be sold out before or immediately after 

publication and, 
owing to me- 
chanical difficul- 
ties, a second 
edition cannot be 
printed. The 
literary contents 
will include 
articles on “‘ John 
Galsworthy, 
Novelist,” by 
Frank Swinner- 
ton; Drama 


Mr. Bohun Lynch, 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


whose new book, “Charles Dickens: A Portrait in Pencil” 
(Gollancz), was reviewed in last month's BookMAN. 


of John Galsworthy,” by 
Ivor Brown; ‘‘ What the 
War Did to Me and 
Others,”’ by R. H. Mottram ; 
“Sir Charles Sedley,”’ by 
George Saintsbury ; ‘‘ Under 
the Second Empire,” by 
Philip Guedalla; ‘‘ The Real 
Thing,” by Ernest Ray- 
mond: “‘ Our Johnson,” by 
George Sampson; Mon- 
taigne,”’ by Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard ; ‘‘ The Poems of 
W. H. Davies,” by Hugh I’A. 
Fausset ; “‘ The Brownings 
and Matthew Arnold,” by 
R. Ellis Roberts; ‘ The 
Colvins,” by John Free- 
man; ‘Peter Pan,” by 
Thomas Moult; “Pierre 
Loti,” by Cecil Roberts; 
“Art and Literature,” by 
Frank Rutter; ‘ Ulen- 
spiegel,”’ by Ernest Rhys; 
‘““Philosophic Radicalism,” 
by Hamilton Fyfe; ‘‘ Garden Art,’’ by Eleanor 
Sinclair Rohde; ‘‘ New Books that Ought to be 
Better Known,” by John Galsworthy, Humbert 
Wolfe, Alec Waugh, Elinor Mordaunt, Margaret 
Kennedy, Ian Hay, Beatrice Harraden, George 
Blake, Naomi Royde Smith, Desmond Coke, R. H. 
Mottram, J. D. Beresford, Stacy Aumonier, etc. 
Among many other portraits and drawings the 
Number will contain a reproduction in colour of the 
portrait of John Galsworthy, by R. H. Sauter; a 
series of studies in colour, by Michael, of characters 
from ‘“ The Forsyte Saga’’; a series of character 
studies from the plays of John Galsworthy, by Helen 
Wilson ; drawings of places associated with him, 
by R. H. Sauter; and portraits, facsimiles and 
other illustrations concerned with Mr. Galsworthy 
and his work. The Number will have, in addition, 
presentation plates in colour by Frank Brangwyn, 
Edmund Dulac, J. H. Amshewitz, F. D. Bedford, 
C. E. Brock, portraits and drawings in black-and- 
white by Burne-Jones, Augustus John, Donald 
Maxwell, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Low, 
Lionel Edwards, 
George Morrow, 
and other well- 
known artists ; 
full-page portrait 
drawings of W. 
H. Davies, Hon. 
Maurice Baring, 
Wilfrid Gibson, 
Robert Frost, 
Alfred Noyes, Mrs. Mary Binstead. 


Mr. Ralph Straus, 
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Humbert Wolfe, etc., by Frank E. Slater and Helen 
Wilson ; and, in addition to usual features, four 
large fully illustrated Supplements dealing with the 
new books of the season. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


CURIOUSLY PLANNED, by Camilla Hope (7s. 6d.; 
John Long), is the third book of a young writer who causes 
us to realise the romance of that part of Africa which 
belongs to Berbers and Moors and the Ouled Nails. While 
she tears down the film idea of native life, she gives us a 
human picture. It is a little difficult to believe that Gwen 
would have preferred Silver to the infinitely more fas- 
cinating Ben Hisham. It would have taken a woman 
more cold-blooded than Miss Hope would have had us 
believe Gwen to be, to have turned from his wooing. In 
such a story the adventures should be rounded off and run 
like beads on a string, and this, for all the charm of 
“Curiously Planned,’’ Miss Hope does not do. Why 
does she call the tendency to indulge in oblique methods 
a feminine trait ? Is it as Dr. Johnson would say, “ Ignor- 
ance, sir, pure ignorance’”’ ? However the adventures are 
excellent, and one is sorry when they come to an end. 


JOHN LAW: A _ FANTASTIC FINANCIER (1671-1729), 
by George Oudard, translated from the French by G.C. E. 
Masse (10s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), is a rich specimen of the 
biography imaginative. John Law invites the novelist’s 


treatment. History knows him as an Edinburgh Scot of im- 
mense self-conceit who, by sheer impudence, won the control 
of the finances of France shortly after the death of Louis XIV. 
An adventurer, a gambler, a libertine—and a charlatan ? 
The last point is not soclear. The ‘‘ System ’’—the System 
Law had so untiringly preached—failed. But then no one 
understood it except Law himself. The Louisiana Company 
had possibilities; according to Law he was never given 
time to develop his schemes. (The same cry comes from 
every financial superman who, entrusted with large sums 
of other people’s money, fails somehow to turn them to 
good account, and is jailed if he does not commit suicide.) 
M. George Oudard succeeds in his description of Paris in 
the hey-day of Law’s prosperity. The scene surpasses the 
madness of our own South Sea Bubble. And it is far more 
revolting. The biographical novel at the hand of M. 
Oudard allows virtue neither to man nor maid, to husband 
or wife. An accomplished gambler, John Law, and in his 
way as engaging a rascal as John Wilkes. Rulers of states 
and high society enjoyed his company but were glad to find 
excuse for his expulsion. How far this account of a dis- 
reputable and yet not entirely unattractive person—his 
portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, reproduced for 
frontispiece, invites attention—is to be taken for history 
we are not told, and cannot decide. Defoe is introduced at 
the beginning of the story and we are told “‘ he had seen 
service in Marlborough’s army.’’ But surely this is a 
mistake for Monmouth’s army ? 


Rew 


Books. 


THE CHURCH BOOK OF BUNYAN 
MEETING.* 


This book will be treasured by many beside the most 
sacred records of early church life. Here in facsimile 
we have the record of much of the congregation that 
gathered in Bedford from the time that the ex-Royalist 
founded, in his repentance, a Church of Christ which 
endeavoured to serve the Lord more faithfully than other 
Christians. Their ways are not our ways. We may either 
smile or weep at the zeal which counted card-playing 
among the deadly sins, and regarded confirmation as a fit 
cause for rejecting a man from Christian fellowship. What 
will appeal to all who look beyond an arrived life is the 
flaring sincerity which marks even the mistakes they made, 
the joy with which these men suffered persecution, the 
conviction with which they sought to keep the lives of 
their members not only pure in private but pure from 
business dishonesty, injustice and sharp practice. Although 
it is usual to regard John Bunyan as an Anabaptist and 
his congregation as one that rejected infant baptism, 
there is evidence that on this point the church at Bedford 
was not rigid. When John Bunyan died and the con- 
gregation sought another pastor, an invitation was sent 
to Edmund Chandler, and his views on the baptism of 
infants were the subject of inquiry. Chandler, says Mr. 
G. B. Harrison in his introduction: “ claims the liberty 
of baptizing infants without making it his business to 
promote it amongst others; baptism is to be no ban to 
communion.” Mr. Harrison’s account of the growth of 
the community is clear and succinct; but he appears to 
be more familiar with the records of the Meeting than 
with that book on which the Meeting relied for its charter. 
In his passage on the discipline of the church he quotes 
from the records of the year 1678, when William Man 
was found guilty 


*‘ of committing fornication and uncleannesse with severall, by 
his own confession to the great reproach of the gospell and 


* “The Church Book of Bunyan Meeting: In facsimile, 
1650-1821.” {5 5s. (Dent.) 


people of god ; and therfore for the vindication of god’s name, and 
shewing our dislike of his sinses, and allsoe for his soules health : 
we did then and ther cast him out of the churche and deliver 
him up to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, and lest his 
spirit may be sauved in the day of the lord Jesus.” 

This curious formula of excommunication was repeated 
in the case of John Stanton. It is indeed curious that 
Mr. Harrison should be surprised at the use by these 
Bible Christians of the formula of excommunication used 
by St. Paul in his first letter to the church of Corinth ; 
it is indeed melancholy if ignorance of the Bible should be 
spreading even to scholars of our literature. 

The facsimile is extraordinarily well done, and those 
who are familiar with seventeenth and eighteenth century 
script will have little difficulty in reading most of it. 
Occasionally we meet with a very clear script as in the 
letter of dismission given to Ebenezer Chandler. It is 
interesting to note that this document is dated in the 
manner first used by the Quakers—‘‘ the 18th day of 
the Eighth Month’’—an innovation which would hardly 
have commended itself to that great enemy to the 
Friends, John Bunyan. R. Roperts. 


THE DUKE. 


Mr. Brett has set out to write a book about Wellington* 
in which not a single battle of his hero’s career is to be 
described. At first sight the task would seem an impos- 
sible one, or, at any rate, a book written on those lines 
would seem to promise little interest. Actually this is by 
no means the case. A great portion of the Duke's life 
was concerned with politics. If he was a Commander-in- 
Chief he was also a Prime Minister. And in the Peninsula, 
Wellington the soldier is revealed no less by his corre- 
spondence with the British, Spanish and Portuguese 
governments, and by his strategical conceptions, than by 
the actual battles to which those conceptions led. In the 
battles of that time the commander was of course much 
more en evidence than he would be to-day, and particularly 


* “ Wellington.’”” By Oliver Brett. 15s. (Heinemann.) 
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was this the case at Salamanca. Here, Mr. Brett, while 
avoiding a description of the battle itself, gives us a vivid 
picture of Wellington in the field : 

“On the morning of July 22nd Wellington was very busy 
and had forgotten all about his breakfast. His staff got hungrier 
every hour, and at last, in a convenient pause in the operations, 
they had a meal spread out in a farmyard. While they were 
eating, Wellington rode into the yard, and although he was 
in great anxiety and urged them to hurry, they persuaded 
him to eat a piece of bread and the leg of a chicken. He ate 
with his fingers, his field glass under his arm, and walked about 
munching the food. He went up to the low wall, and looking 
at the French through his glass, suddenly threw the leg of the 
chicken over his shoulder, saying: ‘ By God, they are extend- 
ing their line ; order my horses.’ In a moment he had mounted 
and was off, the staff following as best they could. . . . Welling- 
ton rode quickly to Pakenham’s division and told him to begin 
the attack. ‘ Ned,’ he said to his brother-in-law, ‘d’ ye see 
those fellows on the hill? Throw your division into column ; 
at them! and drive them to the devil.’ Pakenham asked 
Wellington to shake hands with him before he did so, a senti- 
mental gesture very distasteful to Wellington, who gave him 
his hand without a word or smile, and then, turning to his 
Spanish attaché, said: ‘ Mon cher Alava, Marmont est perdu’... 
‘Watch the French through your glass, Fitzroy,’ he said 
to his nephew Somerset. ‘I am going to take a rest; when 
they reach that copse near the gap in the hills, wake me.’ Cover- 
ing himself with his cloak, he lay down on the ground and 
immediately fell asleep. Shortly after three his staff woke 
him up, and he sprang upon the exposed wing of the French. 
‘I never saw an army,’ he wrote, ‘ receive such a beating.’”’ 


Mr. Brett’s task, however, is not so much to describe 
the commander in the field: ‘‘ there is the task of finding 
the essential portrait of the man himself.’’ Above all 
things Wellington was the aristrocrat. At the historic 
meeting with Nelson—the only occasion the two met— 
Wellington thought the sailor vain, silly and a charlatan. 
Fortunately Nelson discovered the identity of his com- 
panion, changed his tone, and continued the conversation 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley “like an officer and a states- 
man.’ Of Napoleon, Wellington never spoke much at 
length. ‘‘ The fellow wasn’t a gentleman ’”’ was his com- 
ment at the end of the great war. He could not respect 
Bonaparte enough to be much interested in him. Con- 
trary to the idea usually held, Wellington liked fun and 
humour; in his young days indeed he was noted for his 
horseplay. In the Peninsula, however hasty in his 
business hours, however autocratic in his afternoon con- 
versation, he was ever cordial and high spirited in the 
evening. He liked after dinner to attend the rousing 
sing-songs of his officers, or he would ride ten miles through 
the rain to attend the “ play night’”’ of the gay Light 
Division. His relations with his staff were on the whole 
formal and correct ; but he had very few real friends and 
he could at times be ferociously and blisteringly rude. 
He liked society, and was always at ease there, no matter 
how superior the rank of those present, a state of mind 
which sprang, however, less from sensibility than from an 
indifference to; and sometimes a contempt for, those by 
whom he was surrounded. He had little tact, due possibly 
to the immense belief in his own powers. Mr. Brett in- 
sists that he had little imagination ; we profoundly dis- 
agree, knowing that Wellington himself attributed much of 
his success to divining ‘‘ what was on the other side of the 
hill.”’” Be this as it may he had asterling common sense 
scarcely to be distinguished from genius. 

He loathed ostentation and display; there was never 
with him any of the pomp and circumstance of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief surrounded by a glittering staff. At the 
end of the Peninsular War, when his health was proposed 
at a banquet at Toulouse, and ten minutes cheering ensued, 
Wellington ‘‘ bowed, confused, and immediately called for 
coffee.’” When his elder brother suggested that the French 
eagle should be added to Wellington’s coat of arms, the 
latter was horrified: ‘‘ It is the last thing which would 
have occurred to me. It carries with it an appearance of 
ostentation of which I hope I am not guilty.’”’ He enjoyed 
the unbounded confidence and even the rough affection of 
his soldiers. Of them he sometimes spoke in scathing 
terms. But at times he was sorely tried. It is said that 
12.000 soldiers were drunk at one and the same time 
during the perilous retreat from Burgos. 


Mr. Brett knows his subject thoroughly and has pro- 
duced a book which we can strongly recommend as a 
“best buyer.” 

F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


FIVE LIVING POETS.* 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan has followed up his popular 
Six Famous Living Poets ’”’ with a volume dealing with 
the poetry of Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Sir Owen Seaman and Sir William 
Watson. The method (we might without disrespect say 


Portrait by H. Hawets. 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 


“the mixture’”’) is as before. Mr. Kernahan does not 
pretend to give us criticism “‘ in any academic or scholarly 
sense.’’ Herein he is too modest, for many a flash of true 
interpretation or penetrating intuition illuminates his 
pages. Nevertheless he is wise to disclaim a seriously 
intellectual approach to his subject, because his book is 
certainly not for readers who like their criticism concen- 
trated or “‘neat.’’ Mr. Kernahan is temperamentally 
discursive. An essayist at heart and a very companionable 
one, he is liable to be lured frequently from the highway 
into the by-ways. A reference for example to some lines 
on the nightingale by Mr. de la Mare will set him talking 
about the nightingale as he himself hears it in May and 
early June from the window of his own home near Hastings. 
Personal memories of authors, again, constantly interpose 
themselves. Thus we are told that Sir William Watson 
might, if he had so chosen, have become as true a musician 
as he is poet; and a discussion of his work is interrupted 
by a vivid little glimpse of Sir William as he sits improvising 
at the piano. Mr. Kernahan has other characteristics 
that should be noted. He is apt to indulge in meta- 
physical and religious disquisitions, and also to make 
surprising and unorthodox comparisons. It seems a 
far cry from Mr. W. H. Davies to Miss Flora Klickmann, 
or from Mr. Walter de la Mare to that celebrated divine, 
the late Dr. Robertson of Brighton. But Mr. Kernahan 
leaps such gulfs undismayed, and if sometimes he lands us 
upon the opposite side a little breathless and bewildered, 
at other times we find the effort to have been made to good 
purpose. Finally Mr. Kernahan—again something of an 


* “ Five More Famous Living Poets.’’ By Coulson Kernahan. 
12s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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acrobat—jumps nimbly from aspect to aspect of his theme. 
He gives us a sidelight here and a sidelight there, but 
does not attempt to produce the neat pattern of a synthesis. 
This method has its limitations, but at least it is based 
upon honesty. Too many critics twist their subject in 
order to secure the illusion of a nicely-rounded and final 
judgment. But Mr. Kernahan is too sincere for that. 
Honesty, naturalness and friendliness—these are the secrets 
of his charm. 

To all readers save the incorrigible ‘‘ highbrows,’’ there- 
fore, Mr. Kernahan’s book should yield keen enjoyment. 
To young readers especially it offers an admirable introduc- 
tion to the five modern poets under consideration ; for 
Mr. Kernahan is discriminating in his frequent quotations, 
and gives us an excellent anthology as well as good com- 
mentary. And discursive though he is, he can when he 
likes sum up a poet in a vivid image or two. Thus, liken- 
ing an anthology to a “large and many-instrumented 
orchestra,’ with its organ, ‘cello, trumpet, fiddle, cymbal 
and drum, he speaks of ‘‘ Mr. de la Mare’s rare music, some- 
times low and flute-like, sometimes aerial, as if sighed 
from a scarcely touched harp.’ Or take the following 
passage about Mr. Davies : 

** Because of its pure and lyrical quality, Mr. Davies’s song 

has been likened by some critics to that of a thrush. I shall 
not so liken it, if only for the reason that thrushes can be caged ; 
and from a cage, actual or metaphorical, no such song as that 
of Mr. Davies ever came. His is ‘ the native wood-note wild’ 
of which one often hears. He is like an untaught, untrained 
child of nature who can neither read nor write, but in wandering 
in, and wondering about a strange world of his own, must needs 
sing to himself for very joy, in words of his own making. 
Or, were I to use a metaphor, I should say that, if among the 
set and ordered flower-beds of the garden of poetry, the blossom 
of Mr. Davies’s song is seen abloom, we know that it came there, 
wind-sown or bird-brought, as a wilding.” 

Mr. Kernahan is a generous admirer. But he keeps well 

n “‘ this side idolatry.’’ He does not hesitate to condemn 
Mr. Davies’s occasionally crude realism, or to criticise where 
necessary Sir William Watson’s grandiloquence. Nor, 
though he enthusiastically appraises much in her verse, 
and justly maintains that it has received less attention 
than it deserves, will he accept Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
as a born poet, despite her own assurance that her 
poetry reflects her deepest and most intimate self. The 
chapter on Sir Owen Seaman is particularly welcome. Mr. 
Kernahan refutes the common assumption that light verse 
necessarily belongs to a lower order of poetry. On the 
contrary it requires ‘‘ an added string to the bow.”’ Really 
successful light verse demands not only a scholarly and 
classical touch, but an essential underlying seriousness of 
temperament. ‘‘ Humour is a divining-rod which reveals 
hidden waters of laughter, but can also reveal and unseal 
sources of tears.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


DESTINY BAY. 


Hardy and Phillpotts, and other novelists not a few, have 
utilised local environment—vale or moor, mountain or 
marsh—as chorus to the drama they have presented ; but 
almost always in such a way that the spirit of place 
remains disembodied; they have shown it influencing 
character, engendering moods, and so affecting action, 
but not as responsive to human emotion or affected by 
conduct. Donn Byrne’s book* has this novelty, that 
the Destiny Bay which gives it its name emerges as a 
concrete personality, almost as a principal actor in the 
human comedy played within its compass, and at least 
enormously interested in its development. 

The device serves a double purpose. It gives a human 
interest to landscapes actually devoid of figures, so that 
descriptive passages—there are some beautiful descriptive 
passages in this book—have a definite dramatic value, and 
it brings incidents unrelated among themselves into their 
respective relation to a central subject, so that what in 
one aspect might appear to be separate stories, short or 


* “ Destiny Bay.” 


By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. 
Low.) 


(Sampson 


long, become definite chapters in a novel, integral parts of 
a single whole. 

All the qualities that one has learnt to expect to find in 
Donn Byrne’s work are here: the tender sentiment, the 
steady undercurrent of humour, the sudden transitions to 
intense drama, Chiefly one is impressed anew by the man’s 
exceptional sensitiveness to beauty in whatever form 
presented to him, and his attitude almost of reverence 
before it as if intensely aware of its holiness. A young 
girl, or an old, old woman, a strong man, a thoroughbred 
horse, brave loyalty, clean courage, moral or physical— 
the element of beauty in each and all of these sends a 
thrill through him that sets his pen vibrating as he records 
them and so is communicated to us. This reverence for 
beauty explains the perfection of his treatment of the sex 
element essential to fiction that pretends to represent or 
interpret life. There is no grain of coarseness in his 
composition and while comprehending all that love implies 
and entails in human life he views and shows it mostly in 
its sacramental aspect, and makes each love episode a 
lovely thing. 

For readers of fiction however the “ story is the thing,” 
and people who turn to THE Bookman for suggestions of 
novels to read will want to know whether the story here is 
a ‘‘ good story ”’ as well as how far it satisfies the captious 
literary critic. For their contentment then let it be said 
that at least three of the nine chapters in these chronicles 
of ‘‘ Destiny Bay” reach the highest standard of story- 
telling, to wit, the ‘‘ Tale of My Cousin Jenico at Spanish 
Men’s Rest,’”’ the ‘“‘ Tale of James Carabine’’ and the 
“Tale of the Gypsy Horse.’’ The first is pure romance ; 
the second the best prize-fighting yarn that has been 
written for years; the third as good a racing story as 
has ever been written. ‘“‘ Destiny Bay ’’ does not belong 
to the same category of fiction as ‘“‘ Brother Saul,” nor 
vet to that of ‘* Hangman’s House,”’ but in its own category 
it is as good as it could be, deserving and likely to secure 
wide popularity as well as critical approval. 

M. 


REALISM AND REALITY.* 


Stephen Graham is a writer of recognised worth. His 
new book, ‘‘ The Lay Confessor,’’ will increase his repu- 
tation by virtue of its dignified competence. Cool and 
impersonal, the author, standing above and behind his 
characters, directs their thoughts, movements, actions 
and reactions ; presents them now in the mood of joyous 
irresponsibility, familiar to students of Russian literature, 
then grave or exalted ; by turns cruel, suffering, sensual, 
humorous. [ut their creator, unstirred by these emotions, 
remains aloof. These are Russians, seen in their own 
land by the alert eyes of a Scot, able to record through 
his very detachment an admirable cylinder of their laughter 
and cries, a moving picture of their souls. 

It is a method which imposes a definite mechanism 
between the reader and the story. Stephen Graham, 
essayist and historian, temporarily ousting the novelist, 
reduces his folk at will to insignificance, what time he 
sets forth a panorama of Russia in the throes of war and 
revolution. A casual touch restores his human beings 
to the forefront of the screen; gives us a “ close-up” 
of the pathetic entanglements of Therese and Nastya, 
Sasha and Epiphanov, the tragic lay confessor. Finally 
with a lightning turn of the reel, they are whisked from 
view. 

‘“ Here Comes the Lady,” by that master of artifice, 
M. P. Shiel, sweeps us from well-ordered realism to the 
boundless realm of imaginative unreality. This only 
have these two writers in common that what they do is 
done of intention. Whether at the height of his heady 
brilliance, pouring forth fantasy, or with the tongue of 


*“* The Lay Confessor.’’ By Stephen Graham. 7s. 6d. (Ernest 


Benn.)—* Here Comes the Lady.’”’ By M. P. Shiel. 7s. 6d. 
(Richards.)—‘‘ Come by Chance.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
7s. Od. (Collins.—)“‘ Makeshift.’’ By Dot Allan. 7s. 6d. (Mel- 
rose.)—‘* Milly Comes to Town.” 


By Countess Barcynska. 


7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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his characters engaged in ruthless dissection, Mr. Shiel 
remains in control. One of the company remarks: ‘‘ As 
for the teller of tales, his truth or untruth is still more 
dubious. . . . Generally he is not a craftsman, i.e. not 
an artist, at all, and as to what he says, by what test 
shall he be judged? One critic thinks him a ninny, 
another a great creator. : . .” 

Verb. sap. Here Mr. Shiel is neither. An undoubted 
scholar, he has chosen a classic form for his extravaganza, 
with the slight variation’ that his assemblage of lovers 
and ladies are gathered together for the set purpose of 
telling and listening to competitive tales. Like Meredith, 
the narrator is often precious rather than fastidious. His 
style has the clarity of copperplate amid the twirls and 
flourishes that bedeck the inscription of an old-fashioned 
visiting card. Simplicity is not in him, e.g. : 

‘‘God knows, they had no need of human voices in there 
that day of breezes, because of that voluminous music whose 
rumours streamed through the trees in torrents of noising, 
commoving all the forest with its theme, and did not cease, 
could not cease, but lalled its theme, and because of the basso 
that the sea lalled back, and did not stop, and could not stop, 


to the topic of that alto. This liturgy of the sapins, which gorged 
the tympanum with its organ wawlings ... ” 


A third quotation and I have done: 


“* Joy was standing with her back propped upon the wall, 
with abandoned arms, with pressed lips, trapped, but un- 
repentant, somewhat challenging, somewhat blanched and 
mottled, after the vomited madder of two convulsive flushes.” 

Clearly Mr. Shiel does it on purpose. But why? There 
is an odd resemblance in his 
narrative style to that of his 
characters who in turn, with few 
exceptions, tell their tales with 
frothy embellishments. If we 
must have Chaucerian settings, 
how pleasant to have also his 
divergences! to pass from the 
robustiousness of the wife of Bath 
to the pieties of the Abbess. 

Well, here come the ladies: 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Dot Allan, 
Countess Barcynska. Curiously 
enough they have chosen almost 
the same subject. Each writes of 
a young girl left to battle her 
way through life, stalked by 
predatory man. In each there 
are parents or guardians taking a 
mean and neglectful view of their 
responsibility. 

The style of ‘‘Come_ by 
Chance”’ rather resembles its 
title. Mrs. Sidgwick is content 
to tell a readable story, un- 
aspiring, unadorned. “ Nan 
looked a treat,’’ she comfortably 
assures us, never doubting our 
capacity"'to visualise her heroine 
from so -slight an _ indication. 
People stray into this novel much 
as they stray into-life, with 
delightful irrelevance, and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, who is obviously not in 
the least shocked by their be- 
haviour, or the_ thistledown 
morality of her heroine’s mother, 
leaves the reader also agreeably 
unperturbed. 

Miss Allan takes herself more 
seriously. ‘‘ Makeshift’”’ is over- 
weighted with emotion and 
metaphor. For instance the 
heroine makes an appointment 
with a youthful instructor, the 
first man who shows a sign of in- 
terest in her, but: “ At sight of 
him smoking aggressively beneath 


Sir Martin Frobisher. 
From the portrait in the Bodleian Library. 


Fiom “Sir Martin Frobisher,” by William McFee 
(Bodley Head). 


the lime trees his little finger curved affectedly . . . she 
subsided on the ledge of the wash-hand basin in a crumpled 
heap.”’ And it does not overturn! A few pages later 
we are told: ‘“‘ The thought of that somebody ’”’ (not the 
instructor) “‘ was the sheet anchor to which she clung 
for comfort ... then she cast it from her with a 

These are typical faults of inexperience; but in Miss 
Allan’s case they are the defects of a poetical imagination, 
hampered by immaturity. Sensitive feeling and original 
thought together give promise of reality to her future 
work, 

Countess Barcynska is a realist with her eyes on the 
pavement. Uncompromising, capable, she grips us firmly 
by the arm and shows us her photographs of Milly’s life. 
You may wriggle from this portrayal of hunting males 
and yielding acquisitive females; but you cannot escape 
the horrid suspicion that the camera has not lied. We 
are thankful for the delicious study of Mrs. Notter, and 
a touch of improbability when the eccentric old gentleman 
who surrounds his house-boat with burglar alarms has 
the sense to engage her at sight as his housekeeper. 

Incidentally this popular author, appraising her novelist 
hero, gives an apt valuation of her own book. “ The story 
was a straightforward one, unencumbered by fine writing— 
a convincing story told with a praiseworthy economy of 
words.’’ The scribe who wrote ‘‘ He made the stars 
also,’’ was likewise an economist of words. The origin 
of the stars is perhaps not provable; but which of us, 
blessed with eyesight, will ques- 
tion their existence ? The best 
of cameras can reveal only a part 
of life—realism, looking upward, 
might reach the illimitable whole 
which is reality. 

C. A. NICHOLSON. 


A VERY VALIANT 
MAN.* 


The editor and the publishers 
of the ‘‘ Golden Hind’”’ series 
should be well pleased, for these 
biographies of the great Eliza- 
bethan seamen and explorers are 
a delight to every book-lover : an 
inspiration to the study of 
Englishry. Particularly happy 
was the editor’s choice of Mr. 
William McFee as contributor of 
the biography of that indomitable 
sailor, Sir Martin Frobisher. The 
result is a most delectable 
addition to a series already rich 
in interest, and in literary and 
historical value. Technically an 
American—for good and sufficient 
reasons of his own—Mr. McFee is 
none the less English born and 
bred. Technically an engineer, 
he is by long experience a sea- 
farer, albeit now settled down as 
a literary landsman. By tem- 
perament and natural gifts a 
student and a literary artist of 
quality and distinction, he is a 
man of action who has worked 
his ways about the world; and 
each and all these things have 
helped to qualify him for the task 
in which he has succeeded to 
admiration, of producing a real 
Life; a vivid, intimate and 

* “Sir Martin Frobisher.’”’ By 
William McFee, (‘The Golden 


Hind” series.) 12s. 6d. (John 
Lane.) 
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illuminating story of the adventurous career of 
Frobisher. 

An apt foreword has been chosen for the volume, in 
the form of a quotation from Conrad’s “ Notes on Life 
and Letters ’’; the passage in which that seer and seaman 
wrote: “‘... the main characteristic of the British 
men, spread all over the world, is not the spirit of adventure 
so much as the spirit of service. . . . The mere love of 
adventure is no saving grace. . . . Adventure by itself 
is but a phantom, a dubious shape without a heart .. . 
but nobody can say that the adventurous activities of the 
British race are stamped with the futility of a chase after 
mere emotions.”’ It fits the book as a glove the hand ; 
and Mr. McFee’s choice of 
it prepares one happily 
for the generous feast to 
which it serves as grace. 
From the moment of open- 
ing our napkin we know 
we are to fare richly and 
delicately. Before ever 
we see Frobisher, that 
“ tall, strong lad from the 
Yorkshire dales,’’ in- 
dentured to the sea, we 
begin to savour the fact 
that we are really to 
know him in the fiesh ; 
that we are in the care of 
a recorder who, as sea- 
farer and man of his 
hands himself, does truly 
know Frobisher, and so 
can make us acquainted. 
And so it is to the end. 
On not one page are we 
disappointed ; never one 
awkward pause or hint of 
a yawn; no compli- 
mentary fooleries or 
formalities; but good, 
honest, round-table talk 
and intimacy. Mr. McFee 
loves his subject; so 
much is clear; and his 


“The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile, 

For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine !—for its earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled; now ’tis passed away.” 
—a not infelicitous allusion. Heine, wherever he was, 
was never at home. He was always a guest, and not 
always welcome. He was generally at odds with the 
world, and rarely fitted into the scheme of things about 
him. The fact that certain of his friends were faithful 
to him, and that he retained the love of his sister Charlotte 
throughout his life, is proof of his power to inspire affection, 
but most of his recorded utterances—not to mention his 
recorded deeds—are of a 
spiteful character, made 
endurable by their wit and 
aptness, but not calculated 
to endear him to his 
fellows. His cynicism was 
very probably a coating 
to cover a sensitive and 
even sentimental spirit, 
for the sweetness of some 
of his best lyrics some- 
times verges on sickliness, 
and becomes a pitfall for 
translators who cannot 
attain to his felicity of 
language and succeed only 
in expressing the bare 
idea. 

He was a man of many 
convictions for which he 
was willing to suffer; but 
he was always shifting his 
point of view, and as he 
was avowedly willing to 
confess to beliefs he did 
not hold in order to secure 
certain advantages, it is 
frequently impossible to 
disentangle what he really 
believed from what he 
wished it to be thought he 
believed. His mind was a 


book could not have been 
the fine sturdy thing it 
is were that not so; but 
never for a moment does 
he lapse into anything like 
mere special pleading. It 
is the man Frobisher he 
makes known to us; no plaster cast. ‘‘ Frobisher, it is 
recorded, ‘ was full of strange oaths, jealous in honour, 
sudden and quick in quarrel.’ It seems likely however 
that too much has been made of the occasional allusions 
to Frobisher’s difficult temper. He was very valiant. It 
is an epitaph Martin Frobisher would have approved and 
understood. He had no subtlety of character, but a very 
great valour. And he was one of the greatest of the 
Elizabethan seamen.” 

There falls to be added a brief tribute from a quarter 
not customarily represented in book reviews. A prep. 
schoolboy of twelve purloined the book from its waiting 
table. When found immersed in it (on the hearth-rug), 
he could get no nearer to apology than the deep-throated 
exclamation: ‘‘ But this book’s lovely!”’ 

A. J. Dawson, 


HEINE: THE STRANGE GUEST.* 


The sub-title of Mr. Henry Baerlein’s biography of 
Heinrich Heine is derived from a quotation from Matthew 
Arnold : 


* “Heine: The Strange Guest.’ By Henry Baerlein. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Heine’s Monument at Altona. 
From “ Heine: The Strange Guest,” by Henry Baerlein (Geoffrey Bles). 


complex organism which 
was incapable of reacting 
simply to any .stimulus. 
Even his relations with 
his mother after he had 
left Germany and lived in 
Paris had an element of 
unreality. It would not occur to a simple person to con- 
ceal a desperate illness from his mother, nor would a 
loving mother be grateful for such concealment; but 
Heine, who loved his mother dearly, wrote letters to her 
which were designed to withhold the fact of his condition. 

His admiration for Napoleon—the admiration perhaps 
of the weak for the strong—began early and continued 
throughout his life. When he was a child he prayed: 
‘‘Dear God, I beg you that the Emperor, the Emperor 
Napoleon . . . I beg you that he may go on living for 
fifty years. I said fifty, dear God, and if only you will 
do this, then I will thank you so much. I will write 
songs for you.’’ And his bitterness against England, some- 
what modified in his later years, was largely due to the 
British Government’s treatment of the defeated Emperor. 
His pen and his tongue were gall-tipped when describing 
England and the English, although before he came to 
these shores he had nurtured a profound belief in the 
‘“Land of freedom,’’ and approached them with the 
greatest expectations. ‘‘I am sick at heart,’’ he wrote 
later, ‘‘ when I reflect that, after all, Shakespeare is an 
Englishman and belongs to the most objectionable people 
whom God in His wrath created. How stiffly starched, 
how drearily prosaic, how egotistic, how narrow, how 
English! A land which the Ocean would long ago have 
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Heine's Wife. 
From ‘* Heine: The Strange Guest,” by Henry Baerlein (Geoffrey Bles). 


swallowed if he were not afraid that it would injure his 
stomach.’’ When he lay on his mattress-grave he recanted 
and told Lady Duff Gordon that he could not understand 
why he had been so spiteful towards the English. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I never knew them,” he said. ‘‘ I was only once in England, 
but I knew no one and I found London very dreary and 
the people in the streets were odious.”’ 

Mr. Henry Baerlein’s book carefully narrates the chief 
events which made up the poet's life, and he quotes a large 
number of poems to point the moral, but nevertheless the 
figure which emerges is shadowy and ungraspable. One 
has learned more about the facts of Heine’s life, but of the 
man himself, the face behind the mask, one knows no more 
than before. It is doubtful if one will ever know more. 
A large number of his letters, which might have lifted the 
veil, were accidentally destroyed, and the recollections 
of those who knew him, although rich in references to his 
wit, offer little in the way of intimate portraiture. 

There remains the poet’s work, a sufficient monument. 
Mr. Baerlein has been lavish in quotation, but it is doubtful 
if any translation of Heine's lyrics will satisfy those familiar 
with the originals. His most characteristic qualities are 
untranslatable—his artful simplicity, his felicitous use of 
the commonest words to convey the deepest feelings, the 
neatness of his epigrammatic style. Mr. Baerlein has 
often Succeeded in giving a tolerably good impression of 
the original, but the self-imposed necessity for conform- 
ing to the original metres, and the use of rhyme, have 
frequently given an effect of strain which is entirely alien 
to Heine. 

To translate 

“Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht, 
Das Leben ist der schwiile Tag. 
Es dunkelt schon, mich schlafert ; 
Der Tag hat mich miid gemacht” 

thus 

“Death is the lovely cool of night, 
And living is the sultry day. 
It darkens, sleep is on me. 
Oh, I’m weary of the light,” 


is to give a false impression, not merely of the poets 


meaning, but of his technique. I am inclined to think 
that it would have been better to give the poems in the 
original language, side by side with a literal translation. 
“IT am a Jew, a Christian; I am tragedy, I am comedy— 
Heraclitus and Democritus in one; a Greek, a Hebrew; an 
adorer of despotism as incarnate in Napoleon, an admirer of 


communism as embodied in Proudhon; a Latin, a Teuton; a 
beast, a devil, a god.” 


These words, Heine’s own, sum up in a paragraph the 
characteristics of one of the strangest figures in nineteenth 
century history. They explain nothing, and no student of 
Heine seems able to reveal the essential man hidden by the 
contradictory qualities attributed to him by himself and 


others. He remains a mystery. HERMON, OULD. 


A LEGEND OF THE BOYNE.* 


In the very suggestive foreword to his short poetical 
play, Mr. Ryan notes how strange is the irony that associates 
the Boyne with racial feud and passion, it having place in 
immemorial lore as a sacred river in that romantic land, 
comprising ‘‘ the regions which, after divers changes, were 
to be known as Ireland, Scandinavia, Britain and Northern 
France,’’ wherein certain orders of late Atlanteans made 
long haltings in course of their trending towards the East. 
These orders had their day and passed, leaving in Inis 
Alga (the noble island) divers folk who, if they failed to 
develop mentally, yet retained a clairvoyance through 
which originated ancestral myths and legends ‘“‘ expressive 
of an ancient insight and wisdom ”’ not often associated 
with our own civilisation. Only to the pondering few, 
such as Mr. Ryan himself, is the Boyne sacred, or Tara 
with a name and record that live as remote from political 
fever as Stonehenge and Carnac. Well indeed may it be 
said that ‘‘ we are a very different people from those who 
sensed the sacred salmon and other wizardry of the antique 

* Patria Poetica.”” I: ‘‘ The Song of the Salmon-God.” 


By W. P. Ryan. ts. (London: Watkins. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis.) 


Heine. 
From the picture by Moritz Oppenheim, 1831. 
From “Heine: The Strange Guest,” by Henry Baerlein (Geoffrey Bles). 
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Boyne region. 
changed.” 

Poets and scholars however of Mr. Ryan's type help to 
keep alive at least the spirit of this ancient wizardry, help 
us also to realise its spirit in these so sadly changed days. 
Here in this beautiful play, all too short in itself, is one 
more reminder of things lost or seen only through the haze 
of consciousness developed materially in course of human 
evolution. Possibly many will care little for the play ; 
possibly many more, like the old woman Sorcha, will 
fail to realise its ‘‘ ultimate entrancing inwardness.’’ So 
much the worse for all such, we may say, and pass on 
ourselves to read and reread in hope that, after shorter 
vigil than Fionn kept by the Boyne, our ‘“‘ own dimmed 
Atlantean lives may shine out.” 

The play is short and simple. Its germ is medizval. 
Fionn Eigeas watched for seven years by the pool of Fec 
for the sacred salmon, the eating of which, according to 
wise prophecy, would bring supreme wisdom, occult know- 
ledge, youth renewed, ‘‘a bliss such as the gods feel on 
their hallowed hills,’’ and incidentally, as it is told by 
Mr. Ryan, the power to restore to beauty and youth the 
woman Sorcha—she whose heart was sered ‘‘ waiting for 
one whose life grew frozen thought, And then was haunted 
by the crazy dream, A god could be a salmon in the Boyne.” 
With Fionn is a young man, Deimne, to whom Fionn 
gave instruction in the art of poetry; to whom at last 
he gave the salmon-god to roast, warning him not -to eat. 
But in the cooking Deimne burned his thumb, pressed it to 
his lips, and at taste of the mystic flesh at once was pos- 
sessed of the poetical ecstasy Fionn had hoped would find 
himself. The young poet breaks into a chant of May, 
rendered well and feelingly by Mr. Ryan : 


... The nature of consciousness has 


“Hear the music of the May-time ! 
Whence have come the myriad singers ? 
Oh, the harping of the forest, 

And the piping of the grasses, 
And the lilting of the green leaves, 
And the joy-talk of the rushes, 
And the choirs adown the waters! ”’ 


Realising his fate, Fionn leaps into the waters, ‘‘ and by 
the Boyne is one lone woman left,’’ who mourns her bloom 
lost through a mad dreamer. ‘‘ No, you the dreamer 
are,’ cries Deimne. ‘‘ The Boyne is path to life and 
beauty far beyond his thought. List, how he sings, one 
with the salmon-god!’’ ‘‘ Do men dream after death ? ”’ 
asks Sorcha. And from the waters Fionn answers : ‘‘ They 
wake! They wake!” 

There are other characters in the play: MacReeva, 
the story-teller, whose mind lives with the glorious past, 
and Conal his pupil, whose eyes are towards the East that 
“draws the thinkers like a tide.’’ These and the others 
are faithfully given. The whole play is rich in insight 
and skill. It would repay competent representation. 


SHAN BULLOCK. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


This is undoubtedly a book that all nature lovers will 
revel in, whether they are able to follow its excellent 
example for themselves, or have to be content to drink of 
its delights at second-hand. Even the latter will yield no 
small returns, for there is much beyond the scenic descrip- 
tions, delightful and invigorating as they are. A keen sense 
of observation, sharpened by enthusiasm, by no means com- 
pletes Miss Chorley’s equipment. To this is added the 
fruits of a well-stored and cultured mind, and to her own 
interpretations she frequently adds those of many a 
cherished authority, beguiling the way by allusion, quota- 
tion and incident of passing interest. The Hazlitt spirit 
is clearly manifest and we are one with her in the delight 
of venturing forth prepared to give free rein to the mood 
of the moment and listen to the call of the unexpected. 
Therein lies the triumph of the real tramp, uncramped by 
any of the so-called luxuries ; it can almost be summed up 


* “ Hills 
Dent.) 


and Highways.’’ Katharine C. Chorley. 6s. 


in the one word “ escape,’’ such an untold luxury in these 
days of clock-work routine. 

Lakeland, the Cumberland hills, the Pennines, as well as 
some Alpine heights all come under the magic of her pen, 
whilst perhaps the most impressive description of all is 
that under the heading of ‘‘ The Unknown Gorge,’’ where 
the desire to quote is wellnigh irresistible were it not like 
cutting up a choice piece of material and thereby breaking 
the pattern. In spite of the undoubted championship of 
mountains, the flat-lands are not neglected and come in for 
their due meed of recognition and valuation. The book isa 
treasure-house of impressions and descriptions, with a 
healthy philosophy elbowing its way through, but it is 
equally replete with the more human issues. ‘‘Food ! Is there 
a mile of country in the whole district unconsecrated by the 
alimentary dogmatisms of the walker.’’ The homely cheer 
which greets the walker when “‘ the smooth stone flags of 
the floor chink merrily to the tread of nailed boots and the 
firelight curves and flickers about the heavy oak dresser 
and the heavy oak settees which stand against the walls, 
pieces which would cause a connoisseur to smack his lips 
with envy and relish,’’ an excellent setting for the bubbling 
flagons and the compelling odour of frying eggs and bacon 
after a twenty mile walk. The entertainment that follows 
depends on the status of the traveller, whether or not he 
has served an apprenticeship upon the fells. To the 
initiated is offered the freemasonry of the fraternity and 
the reader shares that privilege to the extent of many a 
good yarn, some with amazingly elastic properties. Self- 
conceit would soon fade away under such ready wit as 
‘ Fancy living here all your life. Why don’t you come up 
to London and see the sights ?’’ ‘‘ Ah, m’lad,’’ came the 
dartlike rejoinder, ‘‘ theer’s nea ’cashion for us t’cum up 
t’Lunnon t’se t’seets, ‘cos sum o’ t’seets cums doon here 
t’see us."’ Still another side of our frail nature is touched 
on in “ Crossing the Channel.’’ Altogether the fare is 
what good fare should be, full of variety, piquancy and 
thoughtful preparation, and it is considerably enhanced by 
Miss Margaret Pilkington’s choice little wood engravings. 


L. O. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS.* 


What a contrast—Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. Francis 
Brett Young; ‘‘ Point Counter Point” and ‘‘ My Brother 
Jonathan ’’! the one all audacity, brilliance and conflict, 
the other full of generosity, sacrifice and the ringing chords 
of reconciliation. And yet if we look more closely at 
Mr. Huxley’s latest book, is there not perceptible a slight 
veering towards Mr. Brett Young’s position ? Something 
indeed has been lost since the author of ‘‘ Antic Hay ”’ 
burst upon a scandalised world. The ribaldry is less 
ribald ; the insouciance is tempered with reflection ; the 
paganism, in that it is a considered attitude and not a 
natural ebullience, has suffered a change into something 
richer and less rare. Mr. Huxley, to put it briefly, is no 
longer the laughing Faun ; he is coming in on the side of 
humanity. 

Let us look for a moment at this essay in contrapuntal 
fiction. We have before us a vast array of characters, 
grouped together in twos and threes; but the groups are 
never quite isolated from the common crowd. There is 
Walter Bidlake, torn between pity for his mistress and 
desire for the inhuman Lucy Tantamount. There is 
Philip Quarles the novelist, with his inability to enter 
into the ordinary emotions of mankind, scribbling in his 
diary about the integral life and planning to put into his 
next book a novelist telling the same story as that book 
(has Mr. Huxley been reading André Gide ?). There is his 
wife Elinor, struggling to drag him out of his interior 
existence, and there are the Rampions who by the com- 
pleteness of their lives show him the limitation of his 
own. There is Spandrell, the ascetic turned debauchee, 


and the Socialist Illidge whom, in final self-torture, he 


By Aldous Huxley. 10s. 6d. 
By Francis 


* “ Point Counter Point.’’ 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ My Brother Jonathan.” 
Brett Young. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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abets in a murder. There is the artist, John Bidlake, and 
the scientist, Sir Edward Tantamount; the hypocritical 
sensualist, Burlap, and Beatrice, the innately virtuous 
woman. Point counter point indeed; and yet from this 
multiplicity of themes there emerges an unexpected unity. 
It is not that the characters are coerced into unity by a 
central story. Mr. Huxley has no central story; there is 
nothing in Quarles to attract the reader’s interest more 
than there is in Spandrell; nothing in the Rampions 
which demands more attention than Lucy Tantamount 
or the rebellious Illidge. The unity is more imperative 
than the accident of circumstances; for Mr. Huxley, 
looking on at the hugger-mugger of society, sees, sometimes 
with sympathy, sometimes with a malicious amusement, 
the conflicting motives of men and women merged into 
a modern symphony. He has achieved the ambition of 
Philip Quarles, ‘‘ the musicalisation of fiction.’’ For 
existence, regarded as a whole, is made up of just such a 
complexity, and the lives of people, common and un- 
common, repeat and answer one another like the notes of 
afugue. Thisisa book of singular brilliance ; I recommend 
it to all except the squeamish. 

From Mr. Brett Young we expect no pyrotechnics. He 
is a novelist who has a story to tell, and who tells it with 
all the emotional power at his command—which is not to 
say that the emotional in his work outweighs the intel- 
lectual, or that character breaks out of the frame of 
construction. ‘‘ My Brother Jonathan’”’ is a full-length 
study which, following on the lighter—and not very 
satisfactory The Key of Life,’ stands as a worthy 
counterpart to ‘‘ Portrait of Clare.’’ In it the elements 
are finely mixed, so that the reader, as he turns the last 
page, feels as if he had indeed assisted at the making of 
aman. Jonathan Dakers is the son of a windy and self- 
conceited man and a woman who cares only for her second 
boy, Harold. He grows up accustomed to sacrifices— 
sacrifice for the brother, for the mother he adores, even for 
the father he has learned to despise; and when that 
worthless creature dies, leaving nothing but debt behind 
him, it is upon Jonathan that the burden of reconstruc- 
tion falls. Trained for medicine, he becomes a general 
practitioner at Wednesford, a small town in the heart of 
the Black Country; and Wednesford is the scene of the 
struggle which, far more than his love for an unresponsive 
woman, Edie Martyn, is the climax of his career. He 


Mr. Francis Brett Young. 


Portrait by Yevonde. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


fights and defeats the local doctor, who has made of the 
hospital a nursing home for the well-to-do instead of a 
refuge for the poor; he plays for high stakes against 
prejudice and stupidity, and wins. But in winning he fails 
to see that there is within his grasp a better prize. Misled 
by his irrational passion for Edie, he does not realise that 
the loyal and magnificent Rachel Hammond is his for the 
asking ; and once more he sacrifices himself. Edie falls 
in love with Harold; Harold, a soldier in Flanders, is 
reported missing; and Jonathan, for the sake of the girl 
and her unborn child, marries his brother’s mistress. Too 
late he understands what he has lost in Rachel; so that 
his life never achieves its consummation of happiness. 
But its generosity is its justification—and the justification 
of this book—a complete, balanced and harmonious piece 
of work if ever there was one. Ditys PowELt. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES. 


To begin with, I like the book.* It is written with gusto 
by one who loves his fellow men. He loves all of them, 
even if he loves most of all the quite distinguished persons. 
Mr. Hawthorne says that he likes a snob, and even that 
he is one. Well, well! it takes all sorts of snobbery to 
make a man of the world. And Mr. Hawthorne's is of 
a very innocent sort. After all, he was born within the 
aura of the glory that was Nathaniel’s, and it is natural 
that he should have regarded living within somebody's 
aura as his birthright. 

But there is more in the book than that. As a child 
he came from America with his father to settle in Liverpool, 
where Nathaniel had been appointed United States Consul, 
and the old Julian’s record of the boy’s impressions of the 
place are vivid and imaginative—once you have got past 
that infantile philosophic introduction. 

But then there is a blank. Mr. Hawthorne had so 
neatly introduced himself to us and to England as a 
child of literary Boston, and made us feel so acutely and 
agreeably the reactions between the 1850 vintage on the 
two sides of the Atlantic that when we are asked to jump 
to England of the seventies we have to be hauled into 
safety by the scruff of the reminiscences. But we have 
good entertainment in the seventies once we are landed. 

I observe that for a while Hawthorne stayed in Acacia 


* “Shapes That Pass.” 


By Julian Hawthorne. 16s. 
(John Murray.) 
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Road, N.W. I know it. The houses are slender fellows— 
prim and pretty. It seems that their eaves have only just 
come out of curl-papers. Once I almost got a house there, 
but the vendor didn't like my looks. However Hawthorne 
quickly found St. John’s Wood too central (as perhaps it 
was before the tubes) and so he moved to Twickenham. 
And for many years he darted from Twickenham at almost 
all the famous men whom England produced. 

He has a good portrait of Hutton, the greatest editor 
(before Strachey) of the Spectator: ‘‘ Black rough hair, 
black short beard, a powerful brow, curt manners. . 
There was a kind of fierce, shy heartiness in him.” 

Hutton started Hawthorne in London letters, and was 
‘“‘ for ten years the rock in the maelstrom.’’ But the port 
in the dust-storm was the Savage Club. 


‘The Club in the seventies, lived on the North side of the 
Strand, not far east of Charing Cross ; a long room at the street 
level; you stepped in, not up or down, from the sidewalk. 
No other window than at the street end was needed, it was not 
a book-reading club, and there were gas-jets. Small tables 
were scattered about ; there was a piano for strumming accom- 
paniments to singing; on the walls many historic play-bills 
were framed. The rooms on the floor above were occupied by 
a quasi-religious organisation—a singular juxtaposition.” 


The great fellows at the club were Willie Dixon, Joaquin 
Miller, the poet of the Sierras, who wore a sombrero and 
wild beard and moustaches, and Jimmy Albery, who wrote 
clever plays and made epigrams which, until Wilde appeared, 
were rated high. The Savages were a shade wilder in 
those days, but very like—oh, very like. As for Miller’s 
first meeting with the Jersey Lily, you must read that for 
yourself. 

But Hawthorne had soon launched out far beyond the 
Savage. Alma Tadema (there is a fine description of his 
home—and of its burning), Henry James, Leighton, 
Browning, Tom Hughes, Whistler, and Swinburne, were 
within his orbit. And no other book that I have read has 
shown so well that queer mixture of luxury and poverty, 
of decorative licence and prim surburbanity which made 
up the Victorian life of a literary or pictorial artist. 

I like this about Henry James: “a little out of breath, 
mild, urbane, with an agreeable hesitation in his speech, 
and a slight lisp. In conversation he would turn his face 
slightly upward, as if watching his ideas develop on the 
ceiling.”’ 

And this is better still: At George Broughton’s one night 
the house fell to praising Leighton (afterwards Sir Fred) 
as orator, linguist, architect, handicraftsman, traveller, 
sculptor. Yes,’ drawled Jimmie Whistler, ‘‘ and he 
paints too.’”’ Do that in the tragic vein, instead of in the 
gentle mode of making enemies, and you get T. W. H. 
Crosland’s foot-note from the witness-box, when accused 
of being the author of ‘‘ The Unspeakable Scot,” etc. : 
of some verses.” 

There is a good yarn of a devotee who came to worship 
Meredith, and remained to hear Swinburne recite his 
poetry for hours and hours. In the end the exhausted 
pilgrim stumbled out. Swinburne gazed after him, his 
own blue orbs undimmed! ‘‘ The fellow must be ill.” 
‘* No, dead,’’ said Meredith. ‘‘ Come in to breakfast!” 

These are only samples of the stories in this book, and 
the stories are only the lesser part of its merits. Mr. 
Hawthorne, who sees his characters clearly, and draws 
them well, does put them in relation to their time, and 
even, in one or two cases, in relation to Julian Hawthorne. 

Whenever he generalises he bores me. His literary 
judgments, as for instance that on the novels of Charles 
Dickens, are often silly. But you can see his men. 

In his latter years his sight is not so clear. He talks of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, of Charles Kelly, of Queen Victoria 
and Edward VII—well, in the case of the royal persons 
no doubt discretion cramped his style—but none of his 
later portraits live. Yet there is enough in this book to 
prove that Mr. Hawthorne might have been a Boswell if 
he had found his Johnson. I think Whistler would have 
served—if Whistler would have stood it. 


W. R. TItTERTON. 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


ROUND LONDON’S ZOO 
By HELEN M. SIDEBOTHAM. Illustrated. 3/6 net 


A delightful book which treats the animals as individuals and 
not sd as menagerie exhibits. Illustrated by attractive photo- 
graphs. 


THE HUMOURS OF BRIDGE 


By CUMBERLAND CLARK. Illustrated by JOHN 
HASSALL, R.I. 3/6 net 


A book for Bridge players and non-Bridge players alike. A 
yo of amusement. Illustrated by no less than 50 drawings in 
colour. 


MEET THESE PEOPLE 


By REGINALD ARKELL. Illustrated by BERT —— 
net 

A volume of penetrating verses illustrated by no less penetrating 
caricatures. Society, the Law, the Church, the Stage, Politics 
and Big Business under the microscope. A very clever production. 


DAYS & NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE 
AND THE LATIN QUARTER 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of To-day.” 
Popular Edition. I[lustrated. 7/6 net 


A brilliant book, full of good stories and sound information, 
beautifully illustrated. 


“Q” BOAT ADVENTURES 


The Exploits of the Famous “ Mystery Ships.” By Lt.- 
Com. HAROLD AUTEN V.C. Popular Edition. 2,/- net 


One of the most romantic chapters in Naval history. A record 
of thrilling incident. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


ALF’S CARPET 
By W. A. DARLINGTON. Author of “ Alf’s Button.” 


Magic and mirth. Further adventures of Alf Higgins and 
Bill Gran:. This new book is even funnier than “ Alf’s Button.” 

Morning Post.—* A success ... Very merrily told. Most 
diverting.” 


THE SHIP IN THE SWAMP 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By W. TOWNEND. Author of “ The Tramp.” 


A collection of Mr. Townend’s most gripping and forceful 
stories. A book of distinction. With an introduction by P. G. 
Wodehouse. 


THE RADINGHAM MYSTERY 
By ROY VICKERS. Author of “Four Past Four.” 


Mr. Vickers at his best in an ingenious and absorbing story of 
mystery and intrigue. 


THE COMPULSORY HUSBAND 
By JOHN GLYDER. Author of “ The Compulsory Wife.” 


One long laugh from first to last. A second success as amusing 
as ‘ The Compulsory Wife.” 
Aberdeen Press: * A really funny yarn.” 


BLACK BONAR 
By PATRICK MACGILL. Author of “The Rat Pit.” 


A fine romance written in Mr. MacGill’s most brilliant and 
realistic style. Intensely interesting. 
Yorkshire Observer : ‘* An intensely human story ” 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH 
By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of “ Ashmorlands.” 


A light-hearted story of fun and laughter. 
Daily Mail: “ An excellent light comedy . . . irresistible.” 
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Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
From “The Glory That Was Grub Street” (Sampson Low). 


Miss Clemence Dane. 


WRITERS OF TO-DAY.* 


If Grub Street, once ‘‘ a collective term for needy hack 
writers,’ as the Encyclopedia says, can be divested of 
its shabby eighteenth century associations and be made 
to embrace all who shine in the world of British author- 
ship and journalism to-day, then no one is so qualified 
to write of its ‘“ glory’’ as Mr. St. John Adcock. Here, 
with his gifts of sympathy, humour, tolerance and critical 
vivacity is the man above all others capable of serving 
as guide to such laymen or novices as wish to have first 
hand knowledge of the careers and achievements of the 
leading figures of our modern Grub Street. It is a fairly 
well populated area, and the trouble with St. John Adcock 
is not that of filling one or two books, but of making 
selection among so many claimants to fame. Thirty- 
two celebrities find a place in his new volume, illustrated 
by Mr. Hoppé’s brilliant camera studies, and I seem to 
remember as many more in the earlier companion book, 
Gods of Modern Grub Street.’’ But granted the leisure 
and the patience, I am sure the kindly biographer could 
supplement these two portrait galleries with two more, 
and I only hesitate to echo Oliver Twist because I have 
some realisation of the laborious research and the goading 
on of a reluctant Pegasus which this sort of work involves. 

The sparkle is there, the air of spontaneity is kept up ; 
humorous anecdote and gay reminiscence bubble from 
the writer’s pen, but at what a cost, you suspect, of midnight 
oil. For one chapter does not help another in this sort 
of enterprise as it did in the novels—compact of 
observation and quaint character—which, alas, St. John 
Adcock has virtually ceased to produce. He cannot here, 


as in the case of those exquisitely finished lyrics of his, ° 


‘From a London Garden,’’ catch his Muse on the wing 
and, her brief service ended, set her free again; with 
each new chapter inspiration must prime itself afresh. 
Not that he is not too much of an expert not to ride easily 
where lesser men would be gravelled. He knows what 
his readers, especially his younger readers, want. And 
so to exhaustive accounts of his subjects’ output he adds 
piquant details of their beginnings, their struggles, their 
adventures, their climbs to success. 

Yes, that is what the young literary aspirant and the 


* “ The Glory That Was Grub Street.”” By St. John Adcock. 
With Camera Studies by E. O. Hoppé. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


“man in the street ’’’ wish to be told, and that is what 
St. John Adcock tells them—that Grub Street is still a 
street of adventure and is still the home of adventurous 
and sometimes picturesque characters. What youngster 
in city office pent will not dream afresh as he learns that 
Tresidder Sheppard spent fifteen years in an insurance 
office ; that W. W. Jacobs was in the Post Office; that 
Philip Guedalla, like John Galsworthy and St. John Adcock 
himself, once knew too much about the law; that Wells 
as a boy served in a draper’s shop; that Jerome and Pett 
Ridge were formerly railway clerks; that Edwin Pugh 
was assistant in an iron factory ; that Tomlinson drudged 
in a shipping office. The battles of such men to escape 
an uncongenial environment are recorded in these pages, 
as are their triumphs, sometimes dramatic in their sudden- 
ness. Their triumphs—ah, therein lies the lure of Grub 
Street and its romance. Be sure that St. John Adcock 
in his delightful miniature biographies makes the most 
of that romance. I think I like best of all his portrait 
of Arthur Machen, that odd mixture of mystic, Bohemian 
and “‘stunt’’ merchant who preserves a type only too 
rare in Fleet Street nowadays. It is just like St. John 
Adcock talking aloud—diverging from topic to topic, 
piling one droll story on another, abounding in significant 
and humorous detail, and I know no more stimulating 
and entertaining conversationalist than he can be, especially 
when discoursing on his Grub Street compeers. The 
essence of his talk is in his book, though lacking of course 
the running comment of eyes and mouth, instinct with 
fun and irony. 

-A candid friend once said in my hearing, ‘‘ Adcock has 
cultivated charity till it is almost a vice in him.” I am 
not prepared entirely to endorse that statement, but cer- 
tainly praise is the prevailing note of his new biographical 
studies, whether they deal with English writers or with 
denizens of the American suburb of Grub Street. He shows 
himself as large-hearted towards a Hergesheimer, a Dreiser 
or a Christopher Morley as towards a Mary Webb. It is 
all the more amusing therefore to watch his rare and gentle 
applications of the ferule. I must confess to smiling with 
some surprise when, turning to the chapter on Gilbert 
Chesterton, I found that jolly soul with whom his critic 
has so much in common, taken mildly to task for over- 
writing. I can imagine G. K. C.’s reply—those sheaves 
of little poems in his drawers, the desire to say many 
things on many subjects, the exigencies of journalism— 
and I leave him to offer his own defence with his customary 
good temper. I notice too the word ‘‘ impudence ”’ used 
in reference to Rebecca West and admire St. John Adcock’s 
courage in view of this clever woman’s recent encounter 
with “‘ Uncle Bennett.” 

But the biographer is most severe—so far as he can 
be severe—with Aldous Huxley, some of whose work 
he finds ‘ flawed by crude preoccupations with sexual 
traffic.” It is a true enough bill but, as he is careful to 
add, it is a fault of youth. Aldous Huxley, besides being 
young still, has been extraordinarily successful and with 
early success has come some disillusionment, balanced by 
a certain defiant daring. But he has time enough before 
him to develop into almost as genial, as disciplined, as 
mellow a humorist as St. John Adcock himself. 


F. G. BETTANY. 


FOR EVER ENGLAND.* 


Blessed be this book for that, although it treats of fox- 
hunting, the latter word is spelt with the aspirate; there 
is nothing about James Pigg; and even Mr. Jorrocks him- 
self flits uneasily but once or twice across the pages. Doubly 
thankful we should be, for the author admittedly soaked 
himself in Surtees while yet a child. Here is fox-hunting 
without the blatancy, and from the subjective point of 
view. Here is the chase set off with an exquisite literary 
style and finish; looked at not in the raw, but as a scene 


* “Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man.” 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 
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viewed in its setting of English social life—and the whole 
picture shot through with a sober yet passionate enthusiasm 
for horse and hound. 

The author had no advantage in his very early days. 
An orphan, brought up by a maiden aunt in a non-hunting 
part of Kent, he gave promise of becoming a broody and 
dreamy boy. But there was an old carriage horse and 
there was Dixon—prince of grooms, most loyal and efficient 
of servants, and the best of men—who had long views for 
Master George. And so there came a very small black 
pony with flowing mane and tail ‘‘a perfect picture of a 
miniature hunter ”’ as the delighted Dixon put it. When 
in due time Dixon pointed out to Aunt Evelyn that Master 
George’s legs had outgrown Rob Roy there followed Sheila 
the fourteen-hand Welsh cob. Soon the diplomatic Dixon 
hinted that “‘ it would do Master George no harm just to 
have a look at the hounds.”” This gives us the description 
of young George’s first meet in the Dumborough country 
nine miles away—a gem of quiet, powerful and vivid 
description. 

There is a break after public school and ’varsity. Rob 
Roy and Sheila had gone. The young man succeeds to 
six hundred a year and there are books. ‘‘ And what won- 
derful bargains. . . . Only last week I had acquired for 
seven and sixpence Dr. Burnet’s ‘ Rights of Princes in the 
Disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices,’ 1685, First Edition. 
Original sheep. Scarce.’ Dixon however knows not 
books. But he does know of a horse for sale ten miles 
away, ‘‘ a very fine stamp of hunter.’”’ And so gallant old 
Harkaway III comes into history and the interrupted 
education of a hunting man is resumed. 

If there is anything better than the sober, modest 
introspective story that follows, with its quiet and quietly 
told memories of the sights and sounds and smells of an 
English country-side, then we have missed reading it. 
There is nothing, mark you, like the account of a good run 

n ‘“‘Can You Forgive Her ?’”’; and the description of the 
author’s win in his first point-to-point is as unlike “* How 
We Beat the Favourite’’ as two things can possibly be. 
There is not the raciness of Miss Somerville and Miss Ross ; 
and Whyte Melville, Surtees and Hawley Smart differ from 
these memoirs not merely in degree but in kind. The 
pictures of the war vie with the hunting scenes in their 
gentle soberness and a kind of wistful detached philosophy 
which have an elusive but realcharm. This is a very good 
book indeed. 

F.E. W. 


LORD CURZON: THE LAST YEARS.* 


Lord Ronaldshay brings his finely conceived biography 
of Curzon to a close with the third volume, recounting 
the last twenty years of his subject’s life. It is in the 
main matter for sad reflection, for all Curzon’s golden 
dreams of youth had faded in realisation: the triumph 
and pomp and power were but as Dead Sea Fruit when he 
was still a comparatively young man of forty-seven. After 
a Viceroyalty of unparalleled distinction and splendour, 
he returned from India a disappointed man and estranged 
from his former political friends and allies, with the strange 
result that he would not accept an English peerage from 
their hands, whilst their ministerial successors, the Govern- 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, were so petty as 
to withhold the usual recognition accorded to a retiring 
Viceroy, even though the King had plainly intimated 
his desire that this distinguished public servant should be 
suitably rewarded for his assiduous attention to arduous 
duties in a trying climate for a period of seven years. 
He was not given the Garter, or even the seat in the House 
of Lords which, at times, has’ been given to a Lord Mayor 
of London for one year’s service in the City of London. 
The rewards for public service are indeed uncertain and 
illogical. 

* “The Life of Lord Curzon.’’ Being the Authorised Bio- 
graphy of George Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., 


by the Right Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. Volume Three. 
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ELIZABETH OF HUFF Carver 
An fine first Well written and intensely gripping 

and vivid th Pp ‘eady Immediately 

" Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 6/- net 

FULL STOP ! F. B, Aticock 
A new novel by the Authoress of ** Facts and Fiction,” etc. This book 

will be eagerly sought after by Miss Allcock’s followers ; it does not 
disappoint. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 6/- net 


LAUGHS AT IMPOSSIBILITIES | W. A. BryAn-Jones 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes: “I ie ae, your story. It isa 

good story—full of incident and well told. ou have my most 
earnest wishes for its success. It deserves it.” 


Cloth, gold, Risin wrapper. 5/- net 
I DREAMED AGAIN Rev. Wa. Proctor 
Series of studies in the second part of * * The ees, s, Progress.” 


The Christian says: shows a fine app ti juny 


welcome as a worthy addition to ter 
Cloth and gold. 5/- net 


DAY BY DAY Lucy Lewes 


Well written poems, essays, and a Calendar—a thought for each day 
of the year. Helpful and inspiring. Cloth and gold. 5/- net 


IN PROSE AND VERSE Davip BLatr Watson 


Interesting and helpful essays, and a poems. The author 
presents the b iful, and p it wel Cloth and gold. 4/- net 


SAARTJE FRASER 
A tale of the Diamond Diggings. Highly commended by the press 

in this country and South Africa, S preventing a true picture of life in 
that Colony. h, gold, coloured wrapper. 3/6 net 


THE LION-KILLER’S FRIEND Marie HaskINs 
Short stories with an African setting. All make good reading, are 
faithfully set in the country the author knows so well, and are sure to 
please. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


VERSES FROM THOUGHTLAND Muriet Grice 
An excellent volume of sincere verse. Cloth and gold. 2/6 net 
YOU CHILDREN DEAR G.apys Mas 
Belfast Telegraph says: “ Choice little volume . . 
interesting for the little fo! Cloth and oak o) 6 net 
THE ANTIQUE TRADE W. J. Tittey 
Experiences of thirty years’ trading in antiques. Most interesting 
reading. Attractive binding and pictorial wrapper. 2/- net 
ECHOES IN TENNYSON Geo. G. Loane 


Essays that will be thoroughly enjoyed by all litterateurs. Reprinted from 
the Spectator and other leading journals. 1/6 net 


Tuese AND OTHER VOLUMES FROM THE PUBLISHER'S CATALOGUE 
MAY BE ORDERED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR LIBRARY 


LONDON: 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD., 29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


Demy The Author’s worldly wisdom and 
275 pp. his undimmed freshness and 
7/6 net 


vigour are well displayed. 


“FOOTLIGHTS” 


HENRY WALKER, 9, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI 


A CHILD’S CHAPLET OF STORIES RETOLD 
Chiefly from the French 
Price 6d. 
By the author of ‘A Child’s Chaplet of Stories. Retold 
from Greek Mythology.”” (Oxford Press) 

These stories have no direct moral or religious purpose. 
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Lord Curzon had not long returned home when Fate 
struck him her most cruel blow with the death of his wife. 
Their sympathetic relationship had been of a very re- 
markable character, for as Lord Ronaldshay truly says : 

** In daily life, for all his seeming strength and self-sufficiency, 
he was extraordinarily dependent upon others for his happiness. 
When the race was to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
he must have someone to whom to bring the spoils of victory. 
Still more when failure dogged his footsteps must he have some- 
one to whom to lay bare his soul. With an amazing wealth 
of sympathy and understanding, Lady Curzon had from the 
first given him in full measure the intellectual and emotional 
companionship which he craved. . . . / And no man ever received 
in greater abundance than he did, the precious gift for which 
he asked.” 

But the call to renewed work and public duty was 
not to be gainsaid, despite his present grief and the re- 
current physical pain and unease that were becoming 
chronic. He became a very live Chancellor of Oxford 
University, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and active in many other political and academical asso- 
ciations. His rich personality and colourful imagination 
found highest pleasure in architecture, that is to say, 
in the study and preservation of ancient buildings and in 
the improvement of his own great ancestral hall of 
Kedleston, for, as he said: ‘‘ A house has to my mind a 
history as enthralling as that of an individual. If an old 
house it has a much longer existence, and it may be both 
beautiful and romantic, which an individual seldom is.”’ 
He was keenly perceptive of all the personal and physical 
influences that permeate an old house, the scene of so 
many bygone dramas of human joys and sorrows; one 
who could catch the repercussions of the long past that 
echo in ancient courts and rooms for those who have ears 
to hear. 

It was in this spirit that Curzon bought, and preserved 
in his noble gift to the nation, the glorious ruins of Tatter- 
shall Castle and of Bodiam Castle. For here he could 
conjure up the historic past and imaginatively recreate 
the old life of the place. 

The War came, and Curzon was recalled from his dreams 
to official life. He served as Foreign Secretary for five 
years, but he was not called to the highest office of Premier, 
to which he was so undeniably entitled by his seniority 
of long public service, his brilliant talents, and ruling 
personality. The reason given for passing over his claims 
was painfully inadequate ; and the precedent, now estab- 
lished, that a Prime Minister can no longer sit in the House 
of Lords, if a great triumph for Labour, was the very 
inversion of class snobbery. It was a cruel humiliation 
that Lord Curzon should have been allowed to believe that 
the King’s emissary was coming to him to announce his 
appointment to the Premiership when the errand was in 
fact to explain the reason for his rejection. ‘‘ Such,”’ 
Curzon wrote in the private anguish of his disappointment 
(for he had aspired to the supreme office from the days of 
his youth), ‘“‘ such was the reward I received for nearly 
forty years of public service in the highest offices; such 
was the manner in which it was intimated to me that the 
cup of honourable ambition had been dashed from my lips.”’ 

As he once said, he was “‘ always expected to do the 
big thing,’’ and so now to the outer world he displayed 
a magnificent courage and calm ; with high-spirited dignity 
and a fine quality of abnegation he continued to serve in 
the reconstructed ministry, even in a very inferior office 
to that of Foreign Secretary. Release from a hateful 
situation came with the resignation of the Government 
in January, 1924, and Curzon was free at last to escape 
from the troubled sea of politics to the haven of his beloved 
Kedleston, that never failing consolation, that ancestral 
home which had so influenced the formative years of 
character in his childhood, and now was his last solace 
when all the glories of public life had proved to be only 
bitterness and weariness. ‘‘ More and more after the 
shattering day in May, 1923, did he fall back upon that 
strange side of his protean personality which delighted to 
invest inanimate things with the attributes of life and in 
particular to envelop piles of masonry in an aroma of 
Tich romance.”’ Lord Ronaldshay has interpreted with 


exquisite sympathy this aspect of his subject’s life, and his 
last pages are strangely moving as they relate the swiftly 
flying latter days when Lord Curzon was immersed in the 
great scheme of improvements to his home. It was then, 
perhaps with unconscious premonition of its fading message 
of decay and death, that he was acutely sensitive, as he 
shows in passages quoted in this book, to the loveliness of 
autumn amid an English sylvan setting. 

Lord Curzon was planning to take up permanent resi- 
dence at Kedleston in 1926; but that strange destiny 
which ever made him the baffled plaything of ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent of the Immortals,’’ dashed even this final ambition 
from him on the eve of its consummation. He died in 
March, 1925, at the age of sixty-six, and never had the 
joy of that retirement at Kedleston, his last years spent 
amid archeological and artistic interests. 

I suppose in view of his early promise and _ brilliant 
gifts Lord Curzon’s life was what would be called a failure, 
for all his efforts failed in the supreme accomplishment. 
But it was a fine life with much of splendid work and 
achievement, and its record is bedewed with the tears of 
things, tears for the sad brevity and futility of all human 
things. 

S. M. ELtis. 


FIRST POEMS.* 


These poems bear the impress of a young, sensitive and 
beautiful mind. Some were written in childhood. The 
later lyrics show that Miss Askwith is learning her craft. 
I hope that for a year or two she will abjure the nineteenth 
century and its enchanting but deluding romantics and 
study to form her verse on the models of the golden age 
“* till all below is strength and all above is grace.’’ For the 
present there is enough of ‘‘ Doric delicacy ’”’ in her verse 
to make it very readable. 

‘* Sometimes,’’ she writes : 


‘*T watch the flushing apple-bloom, and wonder, wonder, who— 
And whether he’ll be dark or fair, his eyes be grey or blue. 


iol ~ * * * * 
I wonder if my old great-aunts have ever wondered too ? 
* * * * 


In 1850 p’raps or so, when they were young like me 
(They wore their hair in ringlets and a frock below the knee), 
I wonder if they ever said: ‘ I wonder who He'll be ?’ 

* * * * 


I wonder if my qwn great-niece will wonder that of me.” 


Lord Chesterfield used to advise the young to see every- 
thing: the more they saw, he argued, the less they would 
wonder at any thing. (His educational purpose was to 
wean them from the unsocial vice of gaping.) The corol- 
lary is true ; a young mind thrills to beauties which an older 
eye misses. So Miss Askwith sees a gull flying : 


“ T have a picture in my mind 
Of sea-gulls against a blue sky, 
Mounting ever higher and higher in swift, swooping circles, 
Or hanging poised on faintly quivering wings, 
Or, as it seemed, blown hither and thither at the light wind’s 
pleasure 
Like a drift of fallen leaves ; 
And the sun flashing on their white bodies.” 


To be young is sometimes to be exquisitely happy ; it is 
to be in love; it is to see wonder and beauty in every 
changing scene of life. Only those whom the Gods love die 
young: for all others the glory passes. But in each suc- 
cessive generation the magic works, and poet can speak to 
poet across the centuries : 


“O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read not my words at night, alone ; 
I was a poet, I was young.” 


Miss Askwith sees young Shakespeare walking in Avon 
meadows, 


* “ First Poems.” By Betty Askwith. 3s. 6d. (Martin 
Secker.) 
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‘“* And how between the fields of rye 
The ‘ pretty country folk’ would go, 
And how he waited by a stile 

For one we do not know. 


‘* His love for her was passing light, 
Twas Rosaline, not Juliet, 
And yet one sentimental night 
Maybe his eyes were wet. 


‘* And so for her he wrote one song, 
That one poor player clown might sing, 
How youth will not endure—and yet 

How sweet are Youth and Spring.”’ 


There is no need, I may add, for the inverted commas, but 
anyone, even a critic, who does not want to say thank you 
for this poem is a churl—and deaf. 

I like Miss Askwith’s poems. I like them for their 
author: I like them for themselves. But if Miss Askwith 
was the very embodiment of higher womanhood rampant 
(which plainly from her work she is not) and so detestable 
to every right thinking man, I should still praise these 
lyrics : despite youthful faults they are lovely in themselves 
and reveal a mind and heart which will one day, if Iam not 


mistaken, give us great verse. ARTHUR BRYANT 


BUNYAN: A SACRAMENTARIAN VIEW.* 


It is always unpleasant to find oneself at variance with 
old friends, and I am glad therefore that it has fallen to 
other writers to reply to the very challenging and un- 
characteristic article on Bunyan which Mr. Alfred Noyes 
contributed to the October Bookman. No one who 
admires Mr. Noyes and his work could ever accuse him 
of insincerity or the desire to be merely sensational. I can 
only assume that Mr. Noyes’s belief in certain forms of 
religion has for once led him, when contemplating their 
direct opposite, into prejudice and warped vision. 

There was a time when Mr. Noyes himself stood in the 
great tradition of Puritanism, and when the thought of 
Bunyan’s suffering in prison for his beliefs might have 
moved him to lyrical fervour instead of to an indictment 
of the Bedford tinker-preacher for ‘‘ desserting ’’ his wife, 
who, after all, had herself converted him ! 

That faith in sacramentalism need not preclude a just 
appraisement of Bunyan is shown by the Dean of Win- 
chester’s little book. Dr. W. H. Hutton no more admires 
Bunyan’s theology than does Mr. Noyes; nor does he 
hesitate to say against Bunyan all that can be said. To 
my mind he is unnecessarily emphatic in reminding us of 
Bunyan’s humble origin—as though Christ Himself were 
not a poor carpenter !—and in insisting that Bunyan the 
man, as distinct from the inspired dreamer, remained 
till the end “‘ coarse and common.”’ For myself I do not 
share this view. Mr. Gwilym Griffith, the best of his 
modern biographers, has surely established beyond all 
doubt the fact that Bunyan, as he grew older, not only 
attained an almost Quaker-like gentleness and refinement 
of character, but, shedding much of the rigid and ruthless 
theology of his earlier days, became one of the sanest and 
most spiritual preachers of his time. This matter how- 
ever cannot be argued here. The immediate point is this : 
that Dr. Hutton, a strict liturgist and sacramentarian, 
approaching his subject with no theological sympathy and 
with an evident bias against self-made men and self-made 
teachers, is compelled to own that Bunyan, morally and 
artistically, is a figure of heroic stature. To begin with, 
while Mr. Noyes apparently makes no such allowance, 
Dr. Hutton remembers that Bunyan lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and was inevitably to some extent a child 
of his own age and religious tradition. But he also 
recognises the cardinal point about Bunyan: that, what- 
ever his professed creed, he himself was always in advance 
of it 

““One is sure that, through his savage Calvinism, gentleness 


was always breaking in. His was a much sweeter soul than his 
theology, when he listened to it, would allow. His mind was 


* “ John Bunyan.” By W. H. Hutton, D.D. The People’s 
Library. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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in water-tight compartments. The bitter dogmatist slinks into 
the background when the lover of children, the lover of scenes 
and characters beautiful to behold, comes before our eyes. 
The man who hated Pope and Pagan and Quakers and an 
Apostolic ministry was the man whose eyes beheld the Delect- 
able Mountains and whose soul kindled when Mr. Greatheart 
flashed his sword. It is by that side of his nature that we 
remember him, and then we love him.” 


With regard to ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ again, 
Dr. Hutton remembers, while Mr. Noyes forgets, that it 
is an allegory, and that it cannot therefore be fairly 
subjected to microscopic analysis. It cann>t be interpreted 
literally. It is the record of a spiritual pigrimage, stated 
in physical and material terms, and to complain of 
Christian’s leaving behind his wife, or to suggest that the 
City of Destruction represents an actual community that 
a man might stay in and reform, is, as Mr. Griffith says, 
“to disallow the figure of a pilgrimage altogether,’ and 
simply to be deceived by the vividness of Bunyan’s imagery. 
The virtue of the book, as Dr. Hutton appreciates, lies in 
its burning honesty, sincerity and courage, as well as in the 
many flashes of real Gospel sunlight that penetrate through 
the clouds of its Puritan theology. Next to the Bible itself, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ remains the greatest literary 
dramatisation of the fact that it is only righteousness 
which exalteth a man, and that spirituality and character 
can only be attained through difficulties faced and over- 
come. That fact surely holds good for us all, ‘‘ whate’er 
our name or sign.”’ 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


A BRIEF FOR EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 
By J. A. T. Lioyp. 


Only the other day a political writer in a French news- 
paper hailed an American book with the words “ At last.” 
Lovers of literature may well echo the exclamation at the 
appearance of this biography of one of the most misunder- 
stood men of genius that ever lived. For here, in infinitely 
documented detail, are the explanations for the strange 
failure in life of Edgar Allan Poe. The book makes no 
elaborate pretence to artistic presentation, but it gives, 
with an unexpected and unaimed at vividness, the whole 
life of the man as he actually was, not only in the great 
moments of inspiration, but in the ordinary routine of 
everyday existence. As Mr. James H. Whitty, himself 
claimed by the New York Times to be “ the greatest living 
authority on Poe,” says in his Foreword: “It is very 
doubtful if any future edition of Poe’s life can be more 
fully illustrated than the present. . . . It is a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of American literature, 
and Poe students in particular must express their deep 
gratitude to Miss Phillips for all that she has done.” 

That is in itself a significant answer to the self-complacent 
words of R. H. Stoddard when he wrote in 1884, some thirty- 
five years after the death of the poet: “‘ If he was mis- 
understood while alive (of which there is-no evidence), he 
is not misunderstood to-day, for what with Dr. Rufus W. 
Griswold on the one hand and Mr. John H. Ingram on the 
other, a consensus of conclusions has been reached which 
is not likely to be disturbed.’”’ On the contrary, a great 
deal, in view of Miss Phillips’s biography, is only too likely 
to be disturbed, particularly the reputation of those so- 
called /itevati who poisoned with their industrious 
spleen the last few years of the poet’s life. Old charges 
against Poe’s reputation are refuted point by point. The 
book proves, for instance, that he certainly did not cost 
his foster-father a fortune through his own propensity to 
gambling and alcohol. The most petty letters from trades- 
men are quoted on this topic. Again, the volumes of 
this biography are equally overwhelming in refutation of 
the old charge that Poe was an habitual drunkard and an 
occasional drug-taker; he was neither the one nor the 
other. 


Helter-skelter the real facts come out; the evidence is 


* “Edgar Allan Poe—The Man.” 


By Mary E. 
2 vols. $10. (Philadelphia: Winston.) 


Phillips. 


sifted as in a police court. The doors and windows are 
thrown wide open so that one gets a point of view at last 
that differs profoundly from the long-manipulated and 
sustained belittling of a poet whose very despair was 
perhaps, in the sum of things, the fount and origin of his 
genius. The old clichés about him are sharply repudiated 
in these pages from whose very welter of detail, which in 
itself symbolises the confusion of the poet’s life, an easily 
recognisable human being emerges. There is neither white- 
washing on the one hand nor patronage on the other. And, 
just as Edgar Allan Poe was at no time the dissipated wreck 
that he has been depicted, so at no time was he a poet 
of narrow and niggardly creative power. In his early 
youth he could write like this : 
‘* On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


One reflects on the little manuscripts, occasionally rescued 
by some “ celebrity’ or other from the lumber-room of 
youth, to be assured immediately of a generous hearing. 
Edgar Allan Poe was waiting for recognition practically 
all his life. The author of ‘“‘ Evangeline’”’ could sail 
tranquilly on the ether waves of esteem, but the author of 
“The Raven” was to dodge starvation as best he could 
for three quarters of his short life. 

Yet in his very earliest youth the spirit of poetry was 
his. And when he was shaken off by the rich man who 
had adopted him, he might have continued to give sus- 
tainedly of his best, to serve literature, to live for literature, 
but for the constant pressure from the mediocrities who 
wished to exploit what, to the very last, they failed to 
comprehend. 

Constitutionally indifferent to money, Poe had a delicate 
wife to support as well as her mother, poor Mrs. Clemm ; 
it was necessary for him to write for bread. They made 
it bitter for the poet between them from first to last. 
Their conception of literature was so essentially different 
from Poe’s, yet ‘‘ Editor Graham,”’ to take a very favourable 
specimen of the poet’s literary masters, really did value 
literature in association with Edgar Allan Poe after his 
own fashion. A certain Mrs. Burgin, who knew the Poes 
and the Grahams well, has sketched the happenings in the 
two households with a naive confidence that all was 
certainly for the best in the best of all possible worlds : 

‘“When Poe could not come, Mrs. Clemm would appear at 
the door to ask and receive. Mr. Graham’s success, I think, 
was beyond his expectations. Sometimes he would bring his 
mail home. ‘Come, Kathy,’ he would say to me, ‘ come and 
see the money roll in.’ And together we would open the 
envelopes in which state bank-notes were placed for subscriptions 
to the magazine.” 

Occasionally the editor would bring his manuscripts home ; 
one of them happened to be “ The Gold-Bug”’ for which 
Poe received the munificent sum of fifty-two dollars. 

We have picture after picture of this sort of thing, so 
that it is not very difficult to grasp why the poet was poor 
and remained poor to the end, particularly in view of the 
fact that it was his duty to write signed articles on the 
works of the /itevati whose spleen was to pursue him 
far beyond the grave. This spleen culminated in the year 
1846, when this unfortunate man of genius was at his very 
lowest ebb; his wife was dying and he himself was on a 
sick bed; the poverty of that small country cottage could 
not be exaggerated. It was the crisis that the Jiterati 
found appropriate. These bullies of the ink-pot, these 
fustian braggarts, who could escape from their own nullity 
only by battering down the creativeness of genius, had 
seemingly become his conquerors at last. Insults began to 
pour in torrents on the prostrate man. One of them was 
so vile that it wrung even from his future biographer, the 
man Griswold, a genteelly worded reproof : ‘“‘ I, who have 
as much cause as any man to quarrel with Poe, would 
sooner have cut off my hand than used it to write such an 
ungentlemanly card, though every word were true. But 
my indignation of this treatment even of an enemy exceeds 
my power of expression.’’ Miss Phillips however gives us 
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a righteously acid note on this sanctimonious indignation : 
Just this treatment of Poe’s character was duplicated in 
his after-death, 1850, Memoir by R. W. Griswold.”’ Mrs. 
Weiss, author of ‘‘ Home Life of Poe,’”’ has written of the 
poet in this connection : 

“His old friends and even those more recently formed . . . 
deeply regretted him . . . and in the picture presented us by 
Dr. Griswold—half maniac, half demon—I confess, I cannot 
recognise a trait of the gentle, grateful, warm-hearted man 
whom I saw amid his friends—his care-worn face all aglow with 
generous feeling in the kindness and appreciation to which he 
was so little accustomed.” 


To revert once more to that other biographer, Richard 
Henry Stoddard ; he did not belong to this particular group 
of literati, but he shows a certain kinship with their 
mentality in his gravely balanced belittling of both the 
genius and the character of Edgar Allan Poe. He had 
visited the poet only once in his life and had been curtly 
enough treated by him. Yet he was to have just one more 
glimpse of the stricken man, and it is so typical of Poe’s 
whole life and so objective in its unillumined statement of 
reality that it is well worth quoting : 

“ The last time . . . was in the afternoon of a dreary autumn 
day. A heavy shower had come up suddenly, and he was 
standing under an awning. I had an umbrella, and my impulse 
was to share it with him on his way home, but something— 
certainly not unkindness—withheld me. I went on and left 
him there in the rain, pale, shivering, miserable. . . . There I 
see him, and always shall, poor, penniless, but proud, reliant, 
dominant. May the gods forgive me! I never can forgive 
myself.” 


The poet died as he had lived, but the vituperations of his 
enemies foamed up before his very corpse was cold. 

It was to continue through the century almost to the 
present day. What was the cause of it? The philosophic 
Browning and his wife—whose letter to Poe on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Raven ”’ had given the great American one of his 
few gleams of pleasure—were both puzzled. Other men 
of genius had died and their faults had willingly been for- 
gotten in the quick revulsion of popular feeling. Even if 
Poe had been the monster his enemies had sought to make 
him out—he was exactly the opposite as those who knew 
him best well realised—surely it was unnecessary to harry 
him after death ? Why should this suffering man of genius 
alone be victimised ? The question that puzzled the great 
English thinker and poet did not puzzle for a single instant 
the hapless Mrs. Clemm, who not only understood the real 
sin of Edgar Allan Poe in the eyes of the Jitevati, but 
foresaw their vengeance. To a friend whom she met by 
accident on Broadway the mother of Annabel Lee exclaimed 
piteously : ‘‘ You will take care of his fame; you will not 
let them lie about him. Tell the truth of my Eddie. Oh, 
tell the truth—tell the world how great and good he was. 
They will defame him—I know they will. They are wicked 
and envious.” There, in that last word, is the clue to the 
long defamation of the one figure in American literature 
saluted by Swinburne : ‘‘ Once only was there sounded out 
of it all one pure note of original song . . . the short, 
exquisite music, subtle and simple and sombre and sweet, 
of Edgar Poe.” Thus Swinburne, but deeper than this 
tribute—deeper than the homage of Baudelaire himself— 
is the final verdict of the great American poet : “ I do believe 
‘God gave me a spark of genius, but He quenched it in 
misery.”’ 

But neither sustained misery nor manipulated obloquy 
‘were permitted to quench his fame, as Dr. Célestin Pierre 
‘Cambiaire has made abundantly clear in his excellent, 
comprehensive, and admirably documented work, ‘‘ The 
Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France’”’ (New York: 
‘Stechert). Admittedly some of the greatest names in 
Jiterature, from Baudelaire to Samain, are intimately 
-associated with the American poet; this erudite critic, 
‘however, claims for the subject of his monograph a still 
more fundamental significance: ‘“‘ The Influence of Poe 


-on French Literature is so constant, if not always of a very 
extraordinary consequence, that we find his name con- 
mected with almost every literary movement which has 
taken place in France since the second half of the nineteenth 
<century.” 


iy 


THE 
ARIEL POEMS 


This series of little booklets, which was started 
in 1927, consists of single, previously unpublished 
poems. It has been designed to take the place 
of Christmas cards and other similar tokens that 
one sends for remembrance sake at certain seasons 
of the year. For collectors of first editions it 
is worth remembering that most of these poems 
have been written specially for the series, and that 
all of them appear here separately for the first 
time, and are thus first editions. 


9. By Hitarre BeEttoc 
The Chanty of the Nona 
With Music and Drawings by the Author 


10. By W. H. Davies 
Moss and Feather 
With Drawings by Wituam Nicuotson 


11. By Watrer ve tra Mare 
Self to Self 
With Wood Engravings by Brain Hucues- 


STANTON 


12. By Humsert Wotre 
Troy 
With Drawings by Cuarzes RicketTs 


By Harotp Monro 
The Winter Solstice 
With Drawings by Davin Jones 


14. By SiecrrieD Sassoon 
To My Mother 
With Drawings by StepHen TENNANT 


I$. By Sitwett 
Popular Song 
With Designs by Epwarp Bawpen 


16. By T. S. Exior 
A Song for Simeon 
With a Drawing by E. McKnicut Kaurrer 


17. By Epmunp BLuNDEN 
Winter Nights: A Reminiscence 
With Drawings by RuTHERsTON 


The first eight poems in the Series are by 
Tuomas Harpy, Sir Henry Newport, Laurence 
Bryyon, WaLTER DE 1a Mare, G. K. CuesTerton, 
Wirrip Gipson, SIEGFRIED Sassoon, and T. S. 
Euior. 

“The Ariel Poems” are published in size 
43 x 74 inches, with limp coloured paper covers. 
Each has a design on the cover and most have a 
coloured design inside. 1s. met each 

A special edition of each poem in the 1928 series 
has also been prepared, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in stiff boards. This edition-de-luxe 
is limited to 500 copies, each signed by the author, 

price 75. 6d. net 


Faber & Gwyer 
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faut,’’ wrote Baudelaire, ‘‘c’est-A dire je désire 
qu’Edgar Poe, qui n’est pas grand chose en Amérique, 
devienne un grand homme pour la France.’’ This wish, 
it would seem, has been splendidly fulfilled, and “‘ le pauvre 
Eddie ’’ who, in Dr. Cambiaire’s words, ‘‘ was so much 
maligned and criticised during his life, and even after his 
death, is now the great Poe, the great poet, the great 
inspirer of ideas, not only for France, but for the whole 
world.’’ Miss Phillips’s intrepid biography presents “‘ le 
pauvre Eddie ’’ and the “ grand homme ”’ as indubitably 
one and the same person, from the early radiance of ‘‘ To 
Helen’ right on to that untimely and dishonourably 
dishonoured death. 


Hovel WRotes. 


BUT SOFT: WE ARE OBSERVED! By Hilaire Belloc. 
Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


If books could but speak, many of them—and this one 
certainly—would exclaim, ‘‘ But, soft: Save me from my 
friends!’’ Before this tale came to us to deal with we had 
seen by chance excerpts from other reviews which told us 
that many people had to be shanghaied, or sandbagged 
or locked up in padded rooms, so that their shrieks of 
laughter might not destroy their neighbours’ rest. Mr. 
Belloc’s story is amusing, whimsical, impish, satirical, 
without a dull page or even a dull line, but it is not quite so 
wildly exhilarating as all that. It seems almost as in- 
human to try to give the plot as it would be to make an 
affidavit of ‘‘ Iolanthe,’’ but it must be done. A young 
Englishman who has never before been out of Cuba, comes 
to England when he is twenty-one. He is heir to some very 
dubious real estate in Texas or Florida. On arrival in 
London he is mistaken for an envoy from a post-war state 
called Irania, with the giving away of a concession for an 
extremely valuable substitute for coal. Everyone who is 
anyone, in the financial line, is on his tracks—City men, big 
newspaper proprietors and even the British Government 
itself; and each hunter has his own sleuth or sleuths to 
keep the young man under observation. The poor mutt of 
course thinks they are all eager for his dubious real estate 


The Home Secretary reciting the 
qualities required in a secret agent. 
From “ But Soft: We are Observed!" (Arrowsmith). 


in the U.S.A. and is naturally puzzled. All this goes with 
a swing. The story is post-dated to fifty years hence, 
apparently in order that Mr. Belloc may get in some useful 
business about a three party system of Communists, 
Anarchists and Annihilationists in which the first named 
are the old true-blue die-hards ; but we note that fifty years 
hence people in a hurry between Paris and London still 
continue to go by boat train and Channel packet as in the 
1860’s. It is all very good but not so good as a good many 
other things from Mr. Belloc’s blandulous, vagulous little 
fountain pen. 


RED RUST. By CorneliaCannon. 7s.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is a very notable first novel, having an unusual 
theme and setting, and combining great strength with 
winsome simplicity. The scene is Minnesota—‘‘ New 
Sweden ’’—in its early days of development, and the 
country itself, as it gradually changes from virgin forest- 
land and prairie into a great wheat-producing district, is 
described with unostentatious but haunting vividness. 
Miss Cannon is an artist whose skill in atmosphere and 
portraiture conceals itself. The story concerns a group 
of settlers from Sweden, and in especial young Matts 
Swenson who, because of his dreamy habits and his fond- 
ness for reading, is thought by his fellow pioneers to be 
a little “‘ strange ’’ and ‘‘ mad.’’ But Matts is only another 
illustration of the fact that it is often the dreamer who is 
more practical than the rest of his kind. There are worry- 
ing ideas shaping themselves in his head and, having taught 


_ himself to read through the perusal of medicine circulars 


and the like, he is able to give definite shape to his fancies 
when he finds one day in a farming journal an extract from 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species.’” Here Matts comes upon 
corroboration of the theory of natural selection that has 
already been dimly formulated in his own mind from 
personal observation. He begins experimenting with 
wheat, and finally succeeds in securing a variety that with- 
stands the red rust pest which ruins the crops of the 
surrounding states. But though he lives to see the 
Promised Land of his dreams, he meets with a premature 
and tragic death before reaping the fruit of his labours. 
Intermingled with Matts’s own tale is the story of his 
family and of other settlers, with their loves and rivalries, 
their coarseness and fortitude, their vigorous toil and their 
simple social pleasures centring around the primitive 
store and the little Lutheran cburch. Here is a strong, 
spacious, noble book, in which realism and poetry find their 
own natural harmony. 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS. By E. Barrington. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


Having tackled the love stories of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, of Napoleon and Josephine, of ‘‘ Perdita and 
Florizel,’’ and of Lord Byron, Mrs. Barrington undertakes 
in her latest romance to give a fresh version of the notorious 
story of the Diamond Necklace. In this version Cardinal 
de Rohan, Count Cagliostro, Jeanne de Lamotte and 
Count de Fersen resume their customary rdéles; but 
Marie Antoinette reappears in the guise of an almost 
entirely sympathetic character. Only the most incom- 
petent of novelists could fail to make capital out of the 
rich material afforded by the most famous of historical 
mysteries; and Mrs. Barrington is so well practised a 
romancer that she manipulates it with the happiest results. 
But her knowledge of history should have prevented her 
from styling Maria Theresa Empress of Austria and from 
imagining that Sheridan possessed any political power in 
1785. 


GYFFORD}| OF WEARE. 


By Jeffery Farnol 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low). 


The reckless and ill-used gallant in a three-cornered hat 
and an everlasting feud with society had better look to his 
laurels if ever he is deserted by Mr. Jeffery Farnol. No- 
body in fiction knows better how to reconcile apparent 
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misanthropy with the genuine milk of human kindness ; 
and nobody is defter in contriving unexpected ways for the 
martyr to emerge into a recognised hero in spite of himself. 
When we first make acquaintance with Sir Richard Gyfford, 
he is content to be regarded as the boon companion of 
topers and wastrels, a kind of Tony Lumpkin without the 
indulgent mother or the uncouth ways. But he soon 
develops into a first-class strategist, and though he goes off 
and herds with gipsies when a deep-laid plot makes him an 
outlaw, he turns the tables on his adversaries by a com- 
bination of originality and daring, and brings to a state of 
submission and admiration the beauteous and much- 
sought Lady Helen. This summary in a few lines puts a 
rather banal complexion on what is, as a matter of fact, a 
well constructed story, with the central figure well vig- 
netted amid all sorts of ordeals and adventures, and those 
who know Mr. Farnol’s earlier works will be prepared for the 
wealth of chzracters that pass and re-pass through the 
texture of the plot. There is hardly a page without its 
element of surprise and skilful invention, and hardly a 
personage, whether gentle or bucolic, that has not a legi- 
timate and necessary place in the action. 


THE CAREERS OF BERTRAM BARRINGTON. By Norman 
Venner. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Many people are content with one career, but not so 
Bertram Barrington, far from it. Game for anything, was 
surely his guiding principle as he plunged headlong into 
and out of one profession after another. His buffetings at 
the hands of Fate would have ‘“‘ downed’”’ many, but to 
Bertie they gave amazing scope not only for his unfailing 
optimism, but for an irrepressible fund of nonsense. Irre- 
sistible buffoonery is perhaps a better description of the 
atmosphere he managed to create wherever he went. The 
irate Mr. Barridge, who came across him acting as assistant 
in his library, had a real brain-wave when he gave him a 
letter of introduction to Sir Henry Hartlepool. For twenty 
years Mr. Barridge had been waiting to get his own back 
on Sir Henry and the reader will see that Bertie settled 
the account with overflowing measure. Such sheer tom- 
foolery is a real tonic. 


THE GIFT SUPREME. By Ramsey Cowley. 


7s. 6d. 
Rivers.) 


(Alston 

‘There is a serious intent running through this Manx 
story of rural life. The striving of David’s influence 
for a more reasonable footing between his father and the 
struggling peasants in their employ, the baneful power of 
Cezar Costain over David’s father, and behind all the still 
deeper influence of the Camp Meetings; these are all 
sympathetically and realisically presented. The romance 
too is delicately woven in, but there is a lack of grip in 
the characterisation and an occasional disregard for the 
subtle distinctions. of the manner of speech, etc., of the 
individual. In such a thoughtful and purposeful story, it 
may be a minor fault, but it is one that would well repay 
attention. 


THE TRANSGRESSOR. By Anthony Richardson. 6d. 


(Constable.) 
Our gpinion of this book must be qualified by the answers 
to the following questions: Would a ship’s engineer, to 
avoid being ‘‘ spaggered ’’—i.e. dismissed—for too slow a 
run, screw down the safety valves ? The boilers exploded 
and three of his men were scalded to death. Is it really 
true that large bands of French convicts (‘‘ good-conduct ”’ 
ones, if you like, but many of them murderers and all of 
them ruffians) are allowed to be employed in lonely forests 
by civilian contractors, without warders or other guards, 
and subject merely to the discipline of an English over- 
seer ? Surely they order these things better in France. 
And would a little fourteen-year-old minx, from the Quartier 
of Marseilles, who has been all things to all men, turn into 
an excellent little housekeeper and reel off four-hundred- 
words-long blocks of sententiousness ? If the answer to 
all these is in the affirmative then Mr. Richardson has 
written a very original, powerful and dramatic book. 


7S. 


~SAMP,SON- LOW- 


“ A very pleasant story.”—-Yorkshire Evening Post 


Gd, first-rate novel.”—Derby Daily Telegraph 


GYFFORD OF WEARE ; 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
7s. 6d. net 

G. ‘ Mystery-thrillers, containing a liberal sprinkling of murders and double- 
dyed villains, are common enough to-day, but are confined almost 
exclusively to modern settings. Any story of this type, which combines 
the good qualities of a murder mystery and sets them in the period 
of perukes and highwaymen, is welcome. Mr. Farnol is still a master 
} of the historical romance. His dialogue and dialect are still of the 


] 

best, and in keeping with time and circumstance.”— Yorkshire Post | 

} DONN BYRNE { 

Author of Hangman’s House,” Brother Saul.” 
s. 6d. net 


Second Impression 
“The fine quality of Mr. Donn Byrne’s writing has never been more 
conspicuously displayed. The art which goes to the making of his { 
characters is to my mind altogether admirable. His characters are ] 
niched for all time in my memory as great figures of fiction.” —Punch { 


THE MIRROR IN THE DUSK 


BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 
Author of “ The Valley of the Squinting Windows.” 
7s. 6d. net | 
G, ‘**The Mirror in the Dusk’ is a greater novel than ‘ The Valley of the { 
Squinting Windows.’ A prose poem, a thing of tenderness and clear-cut 
4 sympathy, bearing the mark of truth—and yet strangely absorbing and 


wholly magnificent. The story of Delia is the story of Tess; the tragedy 
of Oliver is the tragedy of Jude.”—Birkenhead News 
V. C. MIDDLETON 
1 7s. 6d. net 


“** Tilled Soil’ sparkles with life in an atmosphere which would have 
been dull in less deft hands than those of the author’s.”-—Northern Echo 


GOLDEN BAIT 
ST. JOHN COOPER t 
Author of ‘‘ Sunny Ducrow.” 
7s. 6d. net | 
“A diverting story, racily told.””"—Royal Cornwall Gazette 
“ An attractive story of mystery and romance. Well told.” 


Birkenhead News 
FAITH BALDWIN 
Author of “*‘ Three Women,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 
G, A story full of life as it is lived to-day; love, work and play ; "dreary 


days yielding to the joy of youth that scorns danger ; and looks cheer- 
fully and courageously upon the days that are to come. 


THE BROKEN FENCE 
SILAS K. HOCKING | 
3s. 6d. net 


| Mr. Hocking’s name upon the title page of a book is the best 

commendation.’’—Manchester Guardian 

Gd, “A bright, pleasant story, brimful af interest from start to finish.” 
Nort 


hern Evening Dispatch 


JANE CRAY 
PHYLLIS HAMBLEDON 
7s. 6d. net 
Gg, “It is interesting throughout and will be read with great pleasure.” 
The Yorkshire Herald 


“Extremely readable.”"—Aberdeen Free Press and Journal 


THE LAST TWELVE YEARS 
| OF JOSEPH CONRAD | 


RICHARD CURLE 
10s. 6d, net 
Gg. ‘This is the sort of book which makes a sympathetic reader envy its 
author. Mr. Curle has succeeded to a very marked degree in leaving { 
upon the reader’s mind a vivid and lasting impression = Conrad’s 
personallty. A fine piece of work.”—Sunday Times, 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND? 


150 selected letters from Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. Edited with an 
| Introduction and notes by R. C. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 


GRUB STREET 
$T. JOHN ADCOCK 


32 Camera Studies by E. O. HOPPE { 
7 7s. 6d. net 
Gg, “ Mr. Adcock has just the right touch, and the young student of modern 
literature particularly will find much to encourage and guide him in 
these appreciations of great modern writers and their wor! 
John O’ London's Weekly | 
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THE MAN WHO CHANGED HIS WIFE. 
Gallon. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


By Nellie Tom- 


To what extent is a man justified in living his own 
life ? Has his duty to his wife and child no limit? Is 
there any excuse for one who shirks those responsibilities 
j which matrimony 
and parentage con- 
fer upon him? 
Such are the ques- 
tions you find your- 
self asking when 
you are confronted 
with the drab, 
monotonous exis- 
tence of Arnold 
Tobin, the little 
bank clerk, tied to 
a nagging wife, 
wasting his best 
years in uncongenial 
surroundings, long- 
ing desperately for 
the freedom that 
seems impossible. 
Then—something happens, and it is no longer impossible. 
Tobin casts off his responsibilities in one incredible moment ; 
he keeps telling himself he will go back—and he does not go 
back. A new life, with new work, new interests, new 
friends, and, later, a woman who truly loves and under- 
stands him, are the fruits of his stolen freedom. But he 
cannot escape. After many years the past rises up and 
brings him to the verge of disaster, and Miss Nellie Tom- 
Gallon has woven a dramatic situation from the man’s 
predicament. This is a present-day romance that has many 
exciting moments, including Tobin’s meeting with his own 
grown-up daughter, the thrill of an election campaign, and 
other events that keep us absorbed in the career of a 
bigamist whom, in spite of ourselves, we are more prone 
to pity than condemn. Certainly this is the best novel 
Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon has given us so far, and that is 
saying a good deal. 


Portrait by Charles 
E. St. John-Loe. 


Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon. 


THE HOUNDS OF GOD. 


By Rafael Sabatini. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Tennyson's Inquisition dogs ’’ and Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s 
““ Hounds of God ’”’ have nationality and faith in common. 
And the “‘ devildoms ”’ of the poet are not lacking in the 
pages of the novelist. Which is all to the good for readers’ 
interest, as many of the most stirring pages of this story 
owe their “‘ grip ’’ to Mr. Sabatini’s historical knowledge of 
the terrors of the Inquisition in the sixteenth century. 
Rarely before, too, has a novelist or historian given so 
moving a picture of what influence Queen Elizabeth’s 
persistence in adhering to the single state may have exer- 
cised upon the maidens of her era. What was good enough 
for the Queen, the Lady Margaret asserted, was good 
enough for her, “as if making of virginity a point of 
loyalty.’’ But of course the hero finally penetrates her 
reserve and wins the prize he fully deserved by his faith- 
fulness and bravery. In this admirable example of his 
historical style Mr. Sabatini raises a hope which many 
readers will wish he may realise more fully in a subsequent 
story. It relates to Sir Francis Walsingham, who, denied 
in his lifetime the adequate reward of his ability and 
service to the State, has never been compensated by 
posthumous renown. Will not Mr. Sabatini supply the 
omission ? 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S DAY. By Martin Armstrong. 


7s. 6d. 
(Gollancz.) 


Is the novel becoming too subtle ? Mr. Armstrong’s 
new book tempts one to judge so, for action has little place 
in it save in remote retrospect, and in the last chapter 
where Christopher leaves his home and wife. The rest of 
the work is analysis beyond analysis of the hopeless, 
antagonistic relationship between these two, brought to 


BEAUTY BEWITCHED. By R.C. Ashby. 


consciousness by the fact of Christopher’s birthday. The 
ringing of a telephone bell or the closing of a door has 
taken the place of the violence of movement and action 
which once were the necessities of story-telling. Christopher 
and his wife have drifted; on his birthday they make 
spasmodic separate efforts to bridge the gulf, but these 
efforts never coincide, so that the misery of their six years 
of mutual irritation is only intensified by the occasion, 
Christopher thinks life out, returns home that evening, 
entertains his birthday guests, and in the very midst of 
his party realises the impossibility of facing a future like 
the past, and bolts. Immediately the story is stated thus 
baldly it is obvious that Mr. Armstrong’s subtlety of 
technique is the basis of the book. The minutiz; the 
psychological conflict which can accompany the slightest 
action or word; insight into motives; understanding of 
the death-grips of love and hatred beneath the polished 
surface of contemporary life—these are the elements of 
the novel. Arethey enough ? The answer depends largely 
upon our conception of the function of the novel form. 
One will say that both Christopher and Rosalind are so 
mere, so ordinary, that their petty quarrellings and mis- 
understandings should not concern literature; another 
that the analysis of the inner life and motives of common- 
place people and the search for significance is the raison 
d@étre of the novel. This question of basic purpose aside, 
no one will doubt that Mr. Martin Armstrong has written 
his story with rare sensitiveness and understanding, and 
with that beauty which comes of unerring artistry no 
matter what the subject. 


7s.6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) 

Once again, as in her previous books, Miss Ashby en- 
riches a story of tense dramatic interest with the desolate 
grandeur of the Yorkshire moors. As soon as Rex Piercy 
draws near Boarbrake Castle, a wild and lonely farm-house 
where, as a student, he is to enlarge his knowledge of 
farming, he begins to sense mystery. The strange house- 
hold of Randal Hardwick and his young wife, Melissa, so 
weirdly beautiful, so wrapped in tragedy, is full of the 
atmosphere of mystery. Melissa, descendant of a witch, 
is credited by local superstition with possessing the powers 
of a witch, and her queer little gnome-like brother is like 
an evil spirit. Rex soon discovers that the woman's 
tragedy is her love for her husband, whose love for her 
she has killed by her own weakness. Rex, too, admires 
and respects the quiet, sturdy farmer, though it is not 
until later—until they have all been through much suffer- 
ing—that he realises the true nobility of Hardwick’s 
character. Rex’s own love affair is a whirlwind affair— 
sudden yet lasting, standing out in relief against the 
darkness of Hardwick’s disaster. Miss Ashby can describe 
the moors in sunshine or storm and, in common with Rex 
and Thora, has a passionate appreciation of beauty. This 
is a book to be read for its descriptive passages, its able 
characterisation, but most of all for the rugged and en- 
thralling story that holds your interest to the end. 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD. By S. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

First novels are frequently given a certain interest 
by their uncalculated fullness. Even more frequently 
they suffer from their authors’ inexperience. Now and 
again publishers are fortunate enough to present a first 
novel, opulently full, compact of varied incident, colouring, 
emotion and characterisation, from a writer of matured 
experience and ripe talent. The most striking example 
of this kind the reviewer has seen this year is ‘“‘ A Tale 
That Is Told,” by the well known author of ‘ Village 
Idylls,’’ and a dozen other studies of real charm and dis- 
tinction. It is the life story of a barrister who becomes 
a judge, and its graphic pictures of legal, social, artistic 
and bohemian London during the past three decades are 
set in a most effective background of the Essex marshland 
country, whose villagers have been made as real for Mr. 
Bensusan’s many readers (in the newspaper press and in 


L. Bensusan. 7s. 6d. 
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his books) as some of Hardy’s yokels and Dickens’s cock- 
nevs. They are a real joy, these village worthies, and as 
foils to the subtler and more complex characters of the 
barrister and his friends, in the Temple, in Mayfair and 
at the big house in Landshire, they are here invaluable. 
The loves and ambitions of the central figures form a rich, 
deliberate drama relieved most skilfully by the simple 
cunning and racy, biting humour of the rustics in whose 
portraiture the author is a past master. And through it 
all, clean, tonic and salt as the sea itself, blows the in- 
vigorating wind of East Anglia’s southern littoral, whose 
peasants are as familiar with lobster-pots as with bushel- 
baskets, with cockles as with blackberries, with sea-gulls 
as with rabbits. A very charming tale. 

ALLIANCE. By Eleanor Dunbar Hall. 


7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


At the back of all the intertwining and branching of 
the Umpleby family stood the grim, sinister figure of 
Nathan Umpleby. The shadow of his sins and eccen- 
tricities played havoc with the desires and romances of 
his family for several generations. Miss Hall has etched 
in the numerous descendants with a penetrating sympathy, 
there is a shrewd grasp of characterisation and an under- 
lying tenderness which well balances the rugged outlook 
that was their inheritance. Undoubtedly our interest is 
aroused and for that reason we would point out what we 
cannot help feeling is a real stumbling-block to a greater 
enjoyment. The genealogical table at the beginning is 
most helpful, but it is not necessary to follow it up with 
so much repetition of the relationships. The persistent 
reiteration not only tends to confusion but is distinctly 
irritating. Apart from that and rather much introspection, 
it is a sincere and able piece of work distinctly pleasing. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK. By C. R. Benstead. 
man & Hall.) 

The stupidity of the Scotland Yard investigator has so 
long been a stock property of novelist and dramatist that 
it is refreshing to come across a story in which the amateur 
is a nincompoop whose final victory is the sheerest of flukes. 
Samuel was a well-to-do draper, king in his own business 
house, but a mere serf at home. The murder of a brother 
who has taken up the Sherlock Holmes line of life left him 
in possession of the deceased’s detective agency. Entirely 
against his will, he was induced by his wife and son to 
undertake the case of the burnings at Trevorlick Towers. 
Mrs. Pottlebury Brown wanted to be associated in some 
way with a duke, and Christopher Richard Pottlebury 
Brown had fallen in love with the duke’s daughter. Arrived 
at the ducal establishment in the country, the two Pottle- 
burys found themselves in the hands of a gang of Bol- 
shevists who, for their own purposes, desired complete 
possession of the castle. After a series of shocking mis- 
adventures, the elder Pottlebury is, entirely without his 
own volition, left in the triumphant position of rescuer of the 
fair and exterminator of the fire-fiends. The book is broad 
farce, and even the Bolshevists are amusing. 


7s. 6d. (Chap- 


THE LYDDON HOUSE MYSTERY. 
7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

The author has a light hand. His detective novel in 
which the usual dead body is found by the butler, benefits 
by comedy treatment. Mr. Ellinger goes a little too far 
perhaps in calling his butler Ananias Johnson ; it is difficult 
to think of any parents endowing even a child of criminal 
instincts with such a name. Inspector Stubbs, a very 
nice young man, is called in to unravel the mystery. Very 
early in his search he is a little upset by the discovery that 
his sister, Flops, is engaged to one of the people he suspects 
of the mysterious crime. Flops and the girl friends she 
shares a flat with are depicted in a most engaging and 
convincing way ; and Stubbs himself has much more gay 
humanity than is generally allotted to Scotland Yard. 
The plot is well constructed, but the author wisely lays no 
stress on the gloomy side of the original discovery, con- 
centrating rather on the healthier reactions of his characters. 


By Geoffrey Ellinger. 
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FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM 


By 
SYDNEY 
A. 
MOSELEY 
Author of *‘ A Singular People,” 
“Love's Ordeal,” Haunts of 
London,” ‘*‘ Money Making in 
Stocks and Shares,” etc. 
A book for all writers who have not yet 


attained the golden heights of their ambition. 


@, Mr. Sydney A. Moseley is a journalist whose articles, 
sketches, novels and books are well known to 
thousands of readers. He has almost unique 
qualifications for placing the literary aspirant on 


the right path. 

This volume provides non-professional writers with a 
complete guide to the technique of journalism and 
short-story writing. The aspirant is actually taught 
how to write in saleable style, and how to sell his 
efforts. 


2nd Edition. 


7s. 6d. net 241 pp. 


BOOKMAN says: “ This is a collection of fascinating lessons no aspirant 
to literary success can afford to neglect.” 

“* Reveals the secrets of the author's workshop,” writes JOHN O’ LONDON’S 
WEEKLY 

** There is scarcely any branch of free-lancing on which he has not something 
to say and some sound advice to give."—THE WRITER 


Or A BOOKSELLER 
An interesting prospectus will be sent post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 


By JOHN BUNYAN 


With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


10s. 6d. net 


Observer: ‘‘In respect of shape, balance, and 
typography—in that adequacy, cleanness, clearness 
of presentment which itself is beauty—the volume 
falls not short of perfection. . . . Mr. Whibley is 
as well equipped, in judgment and erudition, as 
any living man, for the difficult task of praising 
Bunyan from a new angle.” 

Times : ‘“‘ A fine piece of period printing, copied 
from a facsimile of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
work, with a scholarly introduction.” 


| 


Two books for collector 


JACOB FAITHFUL (Just publi-hed) 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT 
With 12 illustrations in colour by R. W. Buss, in 
hand-coloured facsimile from those in the rare edition 
of 1837. Introductory Essay by GEorGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. Edition limited to 750 copies. 2 vols. 42s. net 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
With 25 designs in colour by THomas ROwWLANDSON, 
and an Introductory Essay by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Green buckram; fully gilt. Edition limited to 
1,000 copies. 31s. 6d. net 


Bookman : ‘‘ Any seeking an ideal gift-book will find it in this 
beautifully produced edition of Go'dsmith's homely classic.” 


SSSTREET Co T ABL 


LONDON 
BWC. 23 
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LEGION: FOR WE ARE MANY. By Roy Bridges. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A strange book this, and one that many readers may 
find fascinating (even where they like it least); whilst 
others will push it aside as merely confusing or tiresome, 
and yet others will rate it indignantly as something mis- 
chievous. It consists in fact of some half-dozen rather 
ambitious fictional studies in demoniac possession ; and 
that these have been skilfully contrived will be admitted 
even by those who dislike and mistrust the theme. The 
Prelude and the concluding story are modern, and their 
chief characters, John Heriot, the writer, and Mallison, 
an actor whose ambition is to excel in the part of Iago, 
in a way link together and give cohesion to the intervening 
studies of the Witch of Endor, Antichrist, Black Mass, 
Sabbat and Red Fans, though these range from the Court 
of Nero, through the Crusading era, and England under 
Stuart rule, to Heriot’s own day. Ambitious in scope and 
conception, these occult tales are workmanlike in con- 
struction ; the writing is sound and careful; the general 
effect distinctly telling. By no means a bedside book, 
it deserves reading. 


7s. 6d. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A HANDBOOK ON HANGING. 


By Charles Duff. 2s. 6d. 
(Cayme Press.) 


Both satire and irony may lawfully be employed in the 
discussion on crime and punishment. Swift, Rabelais, 
Voltaire can at once be named, should any objection be 
taken to satirical humour for humanitarian ends. The 
author of this ‘‘ short Introduction to the fine art of Exe- 
cution,’’ revolted by methods of capital punishment in 
general and execution by hanging in particular, attacks 
with all the power of satire he can command the British 
“ state-killing ’’ of murderers. Now savagely, now with 
lighter touch, is the case against hanging developed. In 
the course of the argument a vast amount of information 


Lytton Strachey : ‘Come and See!” 
From “ Pilloried,” by Sewell Stokes (Richards Press). 


concerning the 
hangman, his pay 
and emoluments, 
and the actual pro- 
ceedings at the 
scaffold, is supplied 
to the reader, and 
for much of this 
information we have 
authoritative quota- 
tions from the writ- 
ings of the late Mr. 
Hangman Berry 
himself. Mr. Duff, 
crusading for the 
abolition of capital 
punishment, is con- 
fident that the day of the hangman is over; confident 
“that we may very soon see the disappearance of an 
official whose place in our history is assured.’”’ If that 
be so, this ‘‘ Handbook ”’ should hasten the end Mr. Duff 
desires. After all, not one of us desires the hangman’s 
company. 


Photo by 
Vandyk. 


Mr. Charles Duff. 


PILLORIED. By 
Gabriel Atkin. 


Sewell 


Stokes. With illustrations by 
7s. Od. 


(Richards Press.) 

Mr. Sewell Stokes talks here in praise of impertinence. 
He says he has been blamed for being too candid, and 
urges that in writing of people ‘‘ frankness is not only 


‘excusable but necessary.’’ That is true; but there is a 


difference between frankness and raw discourtesy. He 
calls on a popular author, whose name he gives quite 
frankly, and finds him living in ‘‘a perfectly appointed 
villa,’’ and seems to suggest that the author must be a snob 
or he would not live in the comfort he can afford, as success- 
ful men of other kinds do. The lunch to which Mr. Stokes 
was invited was so good and so well served that he says he 
feels he must describe it as “‘ luncheon, not merely lunch,” 
and being offered tripe, he laboriously plays with a sugges- 
tion that this is symbolical of the author’s work. Candour 
does not dodge about among symbols. During the meal, 
he tells you, he felt ‘‘ the celebrated author was all the 
time living up to the instructions in a book of etiquette,”’ 
one of the sort that cautions you “ not to spit on the 
carpets’’; he adds: ‘‘ And nobody will ever know how 
strong was my desire at that moment to spit all over the 
dining-room floor.”” (The italics are Mr. Stokes’s.) That 
is of course the mere finger-to-nose impertinence of the 
street urchin; it is vulgar without being funny. Mr. 
Stokes has ability and a sense of humour, and when he is 
not striving to be smart is genuinely entertaining. The 
illustrations are cleverly done, especially those of Lytton 
Strachey and the Sitwells. 


VISTAS OF OUR LADY. By Edith Tudor-Hart. 
by Fred Adlington. 2s. 6d. (Fowler Wright.) 


Decorations 


There is a touch of mysticism about these verses and 
an appeal that makes itself felt to all devotional minds. 
Most of the verses are brief, all are worded with a pleasing 
simplicity and reveal an undercurrent of deep emotion. 
Many suggest much more than they express; such 
as ‘‘ Mare ?”’: 


“** Mary, Mary,’ moans the sea, 
‘ Ever in my breast will be 
Reflected thy heart’s agony. 
Ebb or flowing of its tides, 
Rise and fall of pain that hides, 
And still within thy heart abides. 
Mary, Mary,’ moans the sea, 
Know that thou art one with me. 
Mare, Mare, what is the sea ? 
I am but thee.’ ”’ 


The book is beautifully bound, and, with Mr. Adlington’s 
decorations, a very artistic production. It would makea 
charming gift for any Catholic friend. 
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HOMER LANE AND THE LITTLE COMMONWEALTH. By 
E. T. Bareley. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


There is a kind of weird fascination for many people 
in the psychology of the delinquent, and especially the 
young delinquent ; and it is to this category that the 
volume under consideration belongs. It is the story of 
an attempt to deal with young delinquents by methods 
which are the very antithesis of those commonly in vogue. 
The whole enterprise centres in the very remarkable 
personality of Mr. Homer Lane who, first in America and 
then in England, set himself to establish a reformatory for 
young delinquents which should not be dependent upon 
belief in the efficacy of punishment and the exercise of 
personal authority. Miss Bareley writes with the inside 
knowledge and sympathy of one who shared Mr. Lane’s 
ideas and was for some years associated with him in putting 
them into execution. The nature of those ideas cannot be 
described in a few lines, but Miss Bareley makes very clear 
the manner of his approach to the problems of delinquency, 
and leaves a remarkable picture of effectiveness and success. 
The experiment of the Little Commonwealth was not a 
failure, as might be the inference drawn from its premature 
closing down. It only failed, as Lord Lytton points out 
in his foreword, in establishing the general applicability of 
the principles on which it was conducted. How little such 
men of vision are understood by the normal official mind 
is shown in the appendix which tells of the ending of the 
Little Commonwealth. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert. 
Translated from the German by Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


” 


“It is the true office of history,” says Francis Bacon, 
“to represent the events themselves, and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
and faculty of every man’s judgment.”’ That is not the 
modern way. History in the contemporary manner is 
often imaginative biography. Not only are the events 
represented, but the scene round these events is meticulously 
set. ‘‘ The Queen played with her glove, first drawing it 
out long, and then stretching it broad. Suddenly she asked 
her friend : ‘ Would you like to be a Protestant ?’’’ Or— 
“*Oh, no, no!’ said Darnley, desperately rumpling his 
hair.’ Employing such methods, this latest biography 
of the Queen of Scotland runs to close on five hundred pages. 
The advantages of such a method are its vividness and the 
emphasis it sets upon a story. Details build up a picture. 
Mary’s beauty, her charm, her waywardness, her inflexible 
will, are described in many a scene and incident. Where 
history is content to remark on her superb horsemanship, 
Fraulein Kurlbaum-Siebert gives us a series of pictures 
of her on Stella, her bay mare: ‘‘ The Queen pushed right 
ahead of them all; her black habit, very plainly cut, 
clung close to the lines of her slender figure ; she wore a 
small black beret on her golden hair, closely plaited round 
her head.’’ The drawbacks of the method are no less 
plain. The detail becomes exhausting. The main events 
get obscured. The murder of Rizzio, the Craigmillar Pact, 
Carberry Hill, are each important incidents in the life 
of the Queen. In this book only the first stands out 
in any true perspective. Summing up, we should say that 
what emerges from the narrative most clearly is the relation- 
ship between Mary and Elizabeth of England. Elizabeth 
was a mistress in the art of diplomacy, and it is plainly 
shown to what extent Mary’s marriage was a pawn in her 
game. The biography, by the way, does not take the story 
to its natural close at Fotheringay. It ends with Langside. 


THE BOOKMAN 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


For full announcement of contents see page 121. 


THE COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


BERNARD SHAW 


a 12 Thin Paper 
Leather Pocket Volumes Gilt Tops 


In tasteful Blue Case 
INCLUDING ALL THE PREFACES AND LATEST PLAYS 


a a 


A typical comment : 


“Allow me to say how 
pleased I am with the 
Shaw volumes; they are 
splendid value for the 
money- I have been buy- 
ing books for a_ great 
number of years, but have 
never had a_ set which 
has given me_ greater 
pleasure to possess than 
this. Of course I am 
familiar with Shaw and 
knew what I was buying 
literally, but the splendid 
way you have issued this 
set greatly enhances its 
value-’"—A subscriber at 


Birkby, Huddersfield.— 
25/7/28 
a 
Portrait) [Dorothy Wilding 
— THIS for FREE PROSPECTUS 6s. 
2. 
Please send me prospectus of the Complete as first payment 
Edition of the Plays of Bernard Shaw, with your 
payment-out-of-income terms and discvunt for cash. secures 
IMMEDIATE 
AdAreSS 
Bm 60 D E L I Vv E R Y 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


pons STORIES; Experienced editorial 

journalist prepared to give constructive 
criticism and advice to amateur writers by post 
or, in London, oral.—Box 473, The Bookman. 


OOM required in London (central) for 
meetings of literary society ; accommodate 
thirty; one evening monthly. — Box 423, 


The Bookman. 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “ Verse and Song,” 
price 6d. Annual subscription, 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions ( 
Prizes). Contributions invited and paid for. 


Address: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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Books of the Month. 


From September [5th to October IOth. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


ART 
Dent.—Artwork. Edited by Herbert Wauthier. 
Stup10.—Modern Book Production. 
Nizami. Described by Laurence Binyon. 30s.— 
Posters and Publicity. 7s. 6d. 
Winsor & NeEwton.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Colour. J. Littlejohns. 2s. 
CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
THORNTON ButrreRWoRTH.—A Modern Plutarch. 
Cournos. 15s. 
JONATHAN Capre.—A Conversation with 


2s. 6d. 
30s.—The Poems of 


John 


an Angel. Hilaire Belloc. 7s. 6d. / 
GoLiancz.—Dr. Johnson. Christopher 
Hollis. 12s. 6d. 


HoppER & in 
Hope. James Milne. 12s. 6d.— 
Saki’s Bow]. Robert Blatchford. 6s. 

HoGARTH PREss.—Parnassus To Let. 
Eric Walter White. 2s. 6d.—The 


Enjoyment of Music. Basil de 
Selincourt. 2s. 6d.—Ibsen and 
the Actress. Elizabeth Robins. 
2s. od. 
GERALD Hower.—The Technique of 


the Love Affair. A Gentlewoman. 


Joun Lane.—Balls and Assemblies. 
Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. 
WERNER Lavuri£.—The Bolton Letters. 
7s. Od. 
MACMILLAN.—Samuel Pepys. Arthur Ponsonby. 5s. 
METHUEN.—The Green Man. Robert Lynd. 5s. 


Nasu & Grayson.—The Delight of Great Books. John 
Erskine. 8s. 6d, 


Edited by R. 


André L. Simon. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 0d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


Puivip ALLAN.—Gallimaufry. 

APPLETON.—Renfrew 
Erskine. 

ERNEST BENN.—-The Brown Door. Ronald Oakeshott. 

BLackwoop.—Up the Country. Brent of Bin Bin. 

GEOFFREY Birs.—Castles in Kenya. Florence Riddell. 

THORNTON and Son. 
Rolland.—The Silver Flame. James Hilton. 

CayME Press.—Yolan of the Plains. Jerrard Tickell.— 
Salad Days. Theodora Benson. 

JONATHAN Capre.—The Best Short Stories of 1928. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. — Silver Circus. <A. E. 
Coppard. 

CASsELLS.—Traceries. Olive Wadsley.—Mystery Mansion. 
Herman Landon.—She Who Sleeps. Sax Rohmer.— 
The Mad King Dies. Max Pemberton. 

CuapmMan & Hatt.— The Society of Nobles. Ivan 
Tattersall.—The Old Expedient. Pansy Pakenham.— 
Stories from Sa’Di’s Bustan and Gulistan. Editor, 
Sir E. Denison Ross, 21s. 

Cuatro & Winpvus.—Postures. Jean Rhys. 

Cottins.—The Sea Mystery. Freeman Wills Crofts.— 
Puff Paste. Mrs. Henry Dudeney.—Momus. E. 
Wynne Tyson. 

CONSTABLE.—The Lover. Naomi Royde-Smith. 
Genius. Theodore Dreiser. 
Anthony Richardson. 

Dent.—The Captain’s Daughter. 
6s. 

DuckwortH.— Jerome. 


H. R. Wakefield. 


Rides the Sky. Laurie York 


Romain 


5s.—The 
10s.—The Transgressor. 


Alexander Pushkin. 


Bedel. 


10s. 6d. Miss Lilian Rogers, 
Knopr.— The New Image. Claude Author of “The Shadow,” published by 
Geoffrey Bles. 

Blagden. 10s. 6d. 


Faber & GwyER.—All Abroad. H.W. Yoxall. 

WELLS GARDNER. — Six Months to Live. 
Herbert. 

GoLLancz.—The Gypsy. W. B. Trites. 5s. 

Harrap.—The Yellow Pigeon. Carmel Haden Guest. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—Theodora’s Stolen Family. Veronica 
and Paul King. 

HEINEMANN.—The Closed Garden. Julian Green.—Vanity 
Under the Sun. Dale Collins.—Joris of the Rock. 
Leslie Barringer.—The Laughing Prodigal. Marie 
Conway Oemler. 

Hopper & StouGHToN.—Temple, K.C. E. Kane Webb.— 
Roofs Off. Richmal Crompton.—Payment in Kind. 


Charles 


. E. Buckrose.— The Something Else. Muriel 
Phillips. — The Enterprising Burglar. Hearnden 
Balfour. — The Seekers. David 


Lyall.—The Six Proud Walkers. 
Francis Beeding.— Cotton Glove 
Country. Betty Trask. — The 
Foreigner. Mrs. G. H. Bell.—The 
Rain on the Roof. George Good- 
child.—As a Thief in the Night. 
R. Austin Freeman. — Accessory 
After the Fact. Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. — Endless Furrows. 
Nora Kent.—The Lookout Girl. 
Alice Ross Colver.—The Golden 
Roof. Marjorie Bowen. 

GERALD Howe.—Out of Drawing. 
Marius Lyle. 

HumpuHREY.— The Story of Jean 
Valjean (Les Miserables). Abbre- 
viated and recast by Herbert D. 
Lambe. 

Hurst & Bracketr.—Cock, Angel. Rachel Swete Mac- 
namara.—The Paradise Poachers. Beatrice Grim- 
shaw.—The Third Wife. Hebe Elsna.—Shooting 
Stars. Anthony Asquith and E. Charles Vivian.— 
In Sonia’s Room. A. D. Frome.—Hylton’s Wife, 
Mrs. George Norman. 

Hurtcuinson.—The Dagger. Anthony Wynne.—Harness. 
A. Hamilton Gibbs.—Jerry. Elenore Meherin.— 
The King Who Preferred Moonlight. Arthur Weigall. 
—Gold—and The Mounted. James B. Hendryx.— 
Pin Dust. Margery-Maitland Davidson.—Black Out. 
David Whitelaw.—The Pagoda Mystery. Maurice 
Worth.—Footsteps in the Dark. Lyon Mearson. 

JARROLDS.—The Funny Bone. Compiled by Lady Cynthia 
Asquith.—Morning Rainbow. Estrith Mansfield.— 
Behind the Monocle. J. S. Fletcher. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Compulsory Husband. John 
Glyder.—Her Stigma. A. Compton Rickett.—The 
Devine Court Mystery. Beryl Symons.—The Ship in 
the Swamp. W. Townend.—Norman Dale, M.P. 
James C. Welsh.—The Radingham Mystery. Roy 
Vickers.—Alf's Carpet. W. A. Darlington. 

Knopr.—The Woman at the Pump. Knut Hamsun. 
10s. 6d.—Lafcadio’s Adventures. André Gide. 

Joun Lane.—The Guilty House. Charles Kingston.— 
The Jade’s Progress. J. Storer Clouston. 

Joun Lonc.—Curiously Planned. 
Shadowed Lives. Arthur Applin. 

Lippixncotr.—Crimson Roses. 


Loncmans.—King Akhnaton. Simeon Strunsky.—White 
Oak Farm. Elliott Crayton McCants. 

MacMILLAN.—The House of Sun-Goes-Down. Bernard 
De Voto.—The Silver Thorn. Hugh Walpole. 

ANDREW MELROSE.—The Street of Shadows. Athelstan 
Ridgway. 

METHUEN.—Judy Bovenden. 
Carltons. Fillmore Hyde. 

Mitts & Boon.—Black Rent. 

Nasu & GRayson.—The Merry Pilgrims. 
—The Eleventh Hour. 
H. W. Kinney.—The Moat House Mystery. 
Foster. 


Camilla Hope.— 


Grace Livingston Hill. 


H. C. Bailey.—The Ritz 


Harold Begbie. 


B. M. Aitken. 
Isabel Smith.—Earthquake. 
R. F. 
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Netson.—Contraband Coast. Whitman Chambers.— 
Riders of the Wild West. Fred S. Sandeman. 

STANLEY PauL.—Natasha. Marjorie Williamson.—The 
Viper. Roy Horniman.—The Romantic Adventure. 
Stephen King- Hall. — Shimmering Waters. Cecil 
Adair. 

Aston Rivers.—Jane Tryst. Helen Hamilton Gibbs.— 
Heart of the Moon. Francis D. Grierson. 

S.P.C.K.—Convent Tales. A Religious of St. Peter’s 
Community, Kilburn. 3s. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—Set a Thief. Ralph Durand.—The Jewels 
of Sin. Ben Bolt. 3s. 6d.—Threads of Life. L. G. 
Moberly.—A Near Thing. W. H. Slater.—The Moon 
and Chelsea. Charles Cannell. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


JonaTHAN CapE.—The Island of the Articoles. André 
Maurois. Translated by David Garnett. 5s.—John 
Law. George Oudard. Translated by G. C. E. Massé. 
6d. 

CHAPMAN & HALL.—Hitopadesa. The Book of Whole- 
some Counsel. A translation from the original 
Sanskrit by Francis Johnson. 

Dent.—The Vision of God. Nicholas of Cusa. Translated 
by Emma Gurney Salter. 5s. 

ScHOLARTIS PREss.—Little Fadette. George Sand. 8s. 6d. 


Joun Lane.—Three Gifts. Translated by Sir Frank 
Swettenham. 12s. 6d. 

WERNER LaAurRieE.—The Impotence of Man. Professor 
Charles Richet. 7s. 6d.—Day and Night, and Other 
Stories. Guy de Maupassant. Translated by Marjorie 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs 
of the Balkans. M. E. Durham. 20s.—Anatole 
France: The Parisian. Herbert Leslie Stewart. 16s. 
—My Perilous Life in Palestine. Rosamund Dale 
Owen. 12s. 6d.—Slaves of the Sun. Ferdinand 
Ossendouski. 16s.—Buried Treasures of Chinese 
Turkestan. Albert von Le Coq. 18s. 

GEORGE BELL.—Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
Roy Elston. 8s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLrs.—The Case of Constance Kent. John 
Rhode. tos. 6d.—Hands Up! A. B. Macdonald. 
Tos. 6d. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Travels in French Indo-China. 
Harry Hervey. tos. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—An Outline History of 
the Great War. G. V. Carey and H. S. Scott. 


6s. 
JoNATHAN CAPE.—William Cowper. Hugh I’Anson Faus- 
set. 12s. 6d: 


CassELLS.—A Voyage Round the World. Captain George 
Shelvocke. 10s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & HALL.—Several of My Lives. Louis N. Parker. 
21s. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Twenty-five Years Big Game Hunt- 
ing. Brigadier-General R. Pigot. 21s. 

Drent.—The Voyage of Captain Thomas James. Com- 
mander R. B. Bodilly. 6s. 

DuckwortH.—Mogreb-el-Acksa. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 7s. 6d. 

Faser & GwyeER.—Fishermen of the Banks. James B. 
Connolly. 12s. 6d.—Long Larrie: The Auto- 
biography of a Blackfoot Indian Chief. 10s. 6d.— 
The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. Elie Halévy. 
Translated by Mary Morris. 30s. 

Harrap.—Gorilla. Ben Burbridge. tos. 6d. 

Heat, CRANTON.—Work, Sport and Play. W. Hogarth 
Todd. 7s. 6d.—Jottings from an Active Life. 
Colonel Weston Jarvis. 12s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—European Skyways. Lowell Thomas. 15s. 
—Farlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Burton 
J. Hendrick. 21s. 

HoGArTH PrEss.—Orlando. Virginia Woolf. 9s. 


That book you want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OR RARE 


Any book announced in THE BookMAN supplied on day 

of publication. Foyles can supply any other book on any 

conceivable subject, including books now out-of-print. If 

you will outline your requirements and interests, Foyles 

will be happy to send you their periodical list of books 

on the subjects in which you specialise. Books sent on 
approval to any part of the world. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica at 40% discout 


Some sets of the Thirteenth Edition, complete in 32 vols., 
bound in 16 vols., green cloth. Published at {24 17s. 6d. 
Offered, practically in brand new condition, for {15 carriage 
paid in Great Britain. 
Deferred Payments arranged. Quote Offer 4o. 


Bibliographical Notes on T. E. Lawrence’s 
“Seven Pillars of Wisdom” and “Revolt in 
the Desert.” 

By T. GERMAN-REED. 
With Wood-Engraving by PAUL NASH. 
Edition limited to 350 copies for sale. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt. Now ready, 5s. net (Postage 3d.) 
Of Booksellers or direct from W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
A Select Bibliography and History of the 
Principal Modern Presses, Public and Private, 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Prepared for the First Edition Club by G. S. TOMKINSON. 
Introduction by B. H. Newdigate. This delightfully pro- 
duced volume provides for book-lovers and collectors 
desirous of assembling a representative array of modern 
press books, a guide and a bibliography of inestimable 
value. Crown 4to. Half Boards. Edition limited to 
1,500 copies. {2 2s. 


FOYLES’ BOOKLOVER’S PARADISE 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines) “Grams: Foylibra, Westcent, London 


Gy 


ga 
Colds & Catarrh 


Put ‘Vapex” on guard! — the untiring 
defender! —the vigorous vanquisher of 


Colds and Catarrh ! 


“Vapex” Inhalant is your sure weapon of defence 
and attack. Apply to your handkerchief and 
inhale the antiseptic, germ-destroying vapours 
into nose, throat and lungs. It will speedily, 
remorselessly search into every part of your 
respiratory system, you will feel a pronounced 
relief almost immediately—acure is only amatter 
of a few days. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., Batdsley Vale, Lancs. 


s 
\ 
(REG. TRADE MARK) ‘ 
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GERALD Howe.—Mrs. Montagu. 
Comnena. 
each. 

Hurst & BLackEtt.—Confessions of a Croupier. 
de Ketchiva. 18s. 

Hurtcurinson.—The Silken East. V. C. Scott O’Connor. 
21s.—The Land of the Frozen Tide. Louise Rourke. 
21s.—The Campaign in Gallipoli. Hans Kannen- 
giesser. 21s.—The Life and Letters of Gene Stratton- 
Porter. Jeannette Porter Meehan. 18s.—Stage 
Favourites of the Eighteenth Century. Lewis Mel- 
ville. 21s—A Sham Prince. Harry Domela. 12s. 6d. 

JaRRo_ps.—Labrador Looks at the Orient. Sir Wilfrid 
Grenfell. 15s. 


John Busse.—Anna 
(Representative Women series). 3s. 6d. 


Paul 


HERBERT JENKINS.—The Romance of Paris. Ralph 
Nevill. 18s.—The Magic of Morocco. Eleanor Elsner. 
Ios. 6d. 


Joun Lonc.—Mass Murder. L. C. Douthwaite. 18s. 

Sampson Low.—Conrad to a Friend: 150 Letters from 
Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. tos. 6d. 

MacmiLitan.—Old Rhodesian Days. Hugh Marshall Hole. 
Ios. 6d. 

JoHN Murray.—Memoirs of Alexander Wolkoff-Mou- 
romtzoff. Translated by Mrs. Huth Jackson. 21s.— 
Daisy, Princess of Ples. By Herself. 25s. 

Naso & Grayson.—Memories of Three Reigns. Ethel 
Raglan. 2Is. 

Putnams.—The Emperor Charles V. T. M. Ragg.— 
Nelson. J. D. Upcott. (Junior History series.) 
2s. 6d. each. 

RELicious Tract Society.—Explorations at Sodom. 
Malvin Grove Kyle. 5s. 

ROUTLEDGE.—The History of British Civilisation. 
Wingfield-Stratford. 2 vols. 42s. the set. 
SEELEY, SERVICE.—The Art and Craft of Leatherwork. 
C. Francis-Lewis. 10s. 6d.—Things Seen in Morocco. 
L. E. Bickerstaffe-—Things Seen in Provence. Captain 

Leslie Richardson. 3s. 6d. each. 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—Famous Victorians I Have Known. 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge. tos. 6d. 

STEVENS.—The Trial of Socrates. Coleman Phillipson. 21s. 

TERRAMARE OFFICE (Berlin).—Passing Through Germany. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ARROWSMITH.—My Animal Friendships. Cherry Kearton. 
5s. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—Confessions of a Ghost Hunter. 
Elliott O’Donnell. tos. 6d. 

CHapMaNn & Hatit.—Book of Garden Animals. E. Fitch 
Daglish. 7s. 6d. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—Dogs. Lady Kitty Ritson. 5s. 

ConsTABLE.—A Treasury of English Aphorisms. Logan 
Pearsall Smith. 7s. 6d. 

DeEntT.—Our Oral Word. M. E. De Witt. 7s. 6d. 

HoppER & STtouGHTON.—The Underwater World. E. G. 
Boulenger. 2s. 6d. 

Lonomans.—Auction Bridge. ‘‘ Major Tenace.’’ 3s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—A Book of Broadsheets. With Introduction 
by Geoffrey Dawson. 7s. 6d. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Doctrine of Necessity in 
International Law. Burleigh Cushing Rodick. 20s. 

CreciL PALMER.—Quaint Survivals of Old London Customs. 
H. E. Popham. os. 

STANLEY Paurt.—Round the Green Cloth. S. Beach 
Chester. 7s. 6d. 

RELIGIous Tract Society.—To the Dwelling of Light. 
Lily Watson. 3s. 6d.—The Birth of Conscience. 
Constance L. Maynard. 2s. 

RIpDER.—Essays on Life and Death. Jacques Hengel. 
7s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN MaRsHALL.—More Schoolboy Howlers.” 
McIlwaine. Is. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrREss.—A Practical Course of 
Précis Writing. E.M.Palser. Book One. ts. od. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ALLEN & UNnwin.—How to Write a Play. 
Ervine. 5s. 


Esmé 


Colin 


St. John 


FasBer & GwyeER.—Franz Schubert’s Letters and Other 
Writings. Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. Foreword 
by Ernest Newman. 6s. 

MACMILLAN.—Between Fairs. Wilfrid Gibson. 


POETRY 

BLackwoop.—Oh, Helicon! ‘‘Dum-Dum.” 5s. 

JONATHAN CapE.—The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies, 
7s. 6d.—Heaven’s Gate. N.C. Raad. 5s. 

ConsTABLE.—A Handful of Leather. Will H. Ogilvie. 
14s.—The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles 
Sedley. V. De Sola Pinto. 2 vols. 52s. 

DEent.—Swags Up. J. Le Gay Brereton. 3s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent 
Benét. tos. 6d. 

HoGarTH PrEss.—Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems. 
Robinson Jeffers. 6s. 

Hutcuinson.—Songs of Love and Life. Zora Cross. 6s. 

FaBEerR & GwyER.—Ariel Poems: The Chanty of the Nona, 
Hilaire Belloc.—Moss and Feather. W.H. Davies.— 
Self To Self. Walter de la Mare——Troy. Humbert 
Wolfe.—The Winter Solstice. Harold Monro.—To 
My Mother. Siegfried Sassoon.—Popular Song. Edith 
Sitwell—A Song for Simeon. T. S. Eliot.—Winter 
Nights. Edmund Blunden. ts. each. 

HEFFER.—The Fringes of Her Gown. Agnese Laurie- 
Walker. 3s. 6d. 

MacmMiL_tan.—The Golden Room, and Other Poems, 
Wilfrid Gibson. 6s. 


38. 6d. 


Matuews & Marrot.—The Enchanted Lovers. 


Aimée Scott. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Soul of the Primitive. Lucien 
Lévy-Bruhl. 12s. 6d.—The Use of Philosophy. John H. 


Muirhead. 7s. 6d. 
JAMES CLARKE.—The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. W.S. Bruce. 3s. 6d. 


DeEnt.—Saint Francis. Seymour Van Santvoord. 6s. 

LonGMANS.—The Varieties of MReligious Experience. 
William James. 6s. 

PICKERING & InGLIS.—Philippian Studies. Dr. H. C. I. 
Moule. 3s. 6d.—Short Papers on Church History.— 
Andrew Miller. Vols. 1 and 2. 7s. 6d. each. 

Reticious Tract Socrety.—Reasonable Biblical Criticism. 
Willis J. Beecher. 7s. 6d.—The Universal Bible 
Commentary. C.H.Irwin. 7s. 6d.—Peloubet’s Bible 
Dictionary. Rev. F. N. Peloubet. ros. 6d.—Lives 
and Legends of Apostles and Evangelists. Myrtle 
Strode-Jackson. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CayME Press.—The Art of Dining. Thomas Walker. 2Is. 

ConsTaBLE.—Constable’s Miscellany : Words and Idioms. 
Logan Pearsall Smith—-The Dark River.—Middle 
Class.—The Jordans.—Adan’s Rest.—Mary Glenn. 
Sarah Gertrude Millin. 3s. 6d. each. 

PETER DaviEs.—Mrs. Christian Davies. Daniel Defoe. 
7s. 6d.—Note-Books of Captain Coignet. 7s. 6d.— 
Recollections of Rifleman Harris. 6s. 

Dent.—Everyman’s Library: Vols. 813-822. Is. 6d. 
each.—The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 
Robert Paltock. 21s.—The Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. James Bos- 
well. 7s. 6d.—The Laird’s Luck and Other Fireside 
Tales.—Shining Ferry. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
3s. 6d. each.—The Works of Geber. Englished in the 
year 1678 by Richard Russell. 6s. 

Jacx.—The Golden Staircase. Chosen by Louey Chisholm. 

Ios. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Well of St. Clare. Anatole France. 16s. 

WERNER LavuriE.—They Call Me Carpenter. Upton 
Sinclair. 7s. 6d. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. (World’s Classics.) 2s. 

STANLEY PauLt.—The Undergraduate of the Eighteenth 
Century. Christopher Wordsworth.. 18s. 

ScCHOLARTIS PREss.—Poor Women! Norah Hoult. 7s. 6d. 
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Sooen ty/- Sive Clears (1892-1916) 
By Uriscount Grey of Sallodon, RG. 
Qn three volumes. 2/6 net each volume 


One of the most important announcements in the Autumn publishing season 
is that of the inclusion in the People’s Library of the most famous of books on 
the War, thus bringing it within the reach of all. 


DLleedleworh Shrough the Slges 


By Drs. Quy Aatrobus (Wary Symonds) and Greece 


COith Rates in Colour and over 300 Yllustrations £7 7/- net 
Never before has such a work on Decorative Needlework been treated so 
exhaustively. The wonderful illustrations—there are eight full-page plates in 
colour and over 100 full-page plates in half-tone, comprising some 300 illustra- 
tions in all—are perfect reproductions of the embroiderers’ craft. 


SK Or Sx a ther. S- A Book of Domestic Letters 

With C@xrtracts from Diaries, Histories and Biographies 

Compiled and Cidited by G.L Mlegros 7/6 net 


Surely, it will be said that in this delightful anthology of letters Mr. R. L. 
Mégroz has rendered a service to literature and to life. Here is the widest diver- 


sity of subject; here is parental love, sympathy and anxiety; here is an intense 
humanity. 


Arthur ee Children Your 


Qoems Rhymes Stories Fictures Slustrated in gravure. 7/6 net 
Here is something for that rich and wonderful hour when we are leaving the 
busy world of the day for the hours of the night, when all mankind goes far 
away: it is the book for that great hour between light and dark. Here are 
things that children have loved and will love for ages. 


a vels Hope - book of Wayfaring C’ssays 


Fames and Fllustrations in Colour by Donald PHlaxwell 12/6 net 


“Mr. Milne has mastered the secret of the topographical essay .. . . quick, 
vivacious impressions, conveyed with that intimate personal touch that puts 
the reader at once in a good humour.”—Illustrated London News. 


Sahi’s owl 


By Robert Blatchford net 


“Over everything Mr. Blatchford writes there brood, as his anonymous intro- 
ducer very truly says, a mellow serenity and a kindly content. He has passed 
the limit of three-score years and ten, and has seen the world turned upside 
down and half the old standards of conduct and mentality go by the board; and 
yet he finds life abundantly worth living, and accounts every day the bringer of 
new interests and consolations. It would be difficult to imagine a happier state 


of mind. These essays are of the most companionable character.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

SU the Rivers Teun into the Sea 

By Principal Hutton 12/6 net 


ary essayists with his two volumes, “The Greek Point of View” and ‘Many 
Minds.” He here brings his wise, witty and penetrating intellect to such diverse 
themes as Theology in the Doldrums, National Leagues, A Text from Pericles, 
The By-Products of- Democracy—an essay wherein he supports Matthew Arnold 
in his contention that we need “more tranquillity and less legislation,” whilst 
the chapters entitled “On the Down Grade” and “Worldliness and Other World- 
liness” reveal a deep understanding of human spiritual hungers and impluses. 


Stough lon 


q Principal Hutton has won a distinct and distinguished place among contempor- 


LORD GREY WRITES 
A NEW AND CRITICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 
HIS GREAT WORK 


A MOST AUTHORITA- 
TIVE, HANDSOME, 
AND DECORATIVE 

VOLUME 


DADS OUGHT TO 
HAVE THEIR WHACK 
SOMETIMES.’ 
BURNE-JONES 


THE LOVELY HOUR 
FOR CHILDREN-—OLD 
AND YOUNG 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOK’ 


BLATCHFORD’S 
OLD TOUCH 
OF GENIUS,’ 


DR. HUTTON IS 

AN INCURABLE 
PLATONIST, 
STEEPED IN GREEK 
CULTURE BUT 
EQUALLY AT HOME 
WITH THE 
MODERN MIND 


WARWICK SQUARE 


LONDON 
E.c. 
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Watermans WRITING SET 
IN RIPPLE BLUE-GREEN, 
RIPPLE-ROSE, or RIPPLE- 
OLIVE, with Pen and Pencil 
to match. 
No. 92 . 
No. 94 Large size 43/= 
In artistically coloured case. 


She Ri, Rubber 


To the world’s most perfect Fountain Pen has been Ripple - 

given the most exquisite colours in stainless vulcanised Blue-Geean 
rubber —the most satisfactory of all materials for Ripple- 
Fountain Pens. So entrancingly beautiful are these Rose & 
new Two-Tone Ripple colourings that you may find Ripple- 

it difficult to say which of the three Pens you prefer. Olive 
Never before have such attractively coloured pens: 

been available. 


Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you Waterman’s Pens: No. 92, 25/- 
new Pens and Pencils in Ripple Blue-Green, Ripple- No. 94, 30/- 
Rose and Ripple-Olive. Pencils: No. 91, 7/6 


Write for ““ The Pen Book” and the Waterman “ Book of Humour’: No. 95, 10/6 
post free from Beth with 9ct. gold lip 
mounts and 18ct. gold- 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 filled clips. 
Use Waterman's Ideal INK—best for ALL pens. 


Watermans 


Give Waterman’s this Christmas—Post early to friends abroad 
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